








OCTOBER, 1885. 


a 


MEETING OF NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 





EDUCATORS IN CONVENTION AT SARATOGA. 





HE enrollment of members at the Sara- 
toga meeting of the National Associa- 
tion, which convened July roth, is reported 
as second only to that at Madison last year, 
nearly all parts of the country being repre- 
sented. Papers, carefully prepared, and 
practical discussions occupied the attention 
of the Association proper and of its different 
departments, but little time being given to 
merely routine business. We should be glad 
to lay much of this matter before the read- 
ers of Zhe Journal, but the space at com- 
mand is limited, and condensed abstracts, 
mainly from the New York School Journal 
and the New England Journal of Education, 
can only be presented. These abstracts have 
been very carefully made, so as to present in 
brief the views of thoughtful men of learn- 
ing, experience and reputation, upon subjects 
and questions of leading importance under 
discussion among educators of to-day. 
After cordial welcome and response, at 
the opening session Prof. Wilson read a 
paper prepared by Gen. Thos. J. Morgan, 
principal of the State Normal School at 
Providence, R. I., in which were sketched 
the characteristics of ‘‘ The Ideal School- 
master.’’ In the‘portrait here outlined were 
blended familiar features belonging to some 
of the noblest and best-gifted souls who have 
blessed the world by teaching. The ele- 
ments which blend harmoniously are these : 
1. He is endowed with the highest qualities of 
manliness. 
2. He is the lover of his race—one whose 
sympathies are bounded only by humanity. 





3. He is deeply and intensely patriotic. 

4. He is a lover of knowledge, gleaning from 
every source whatever of truth can be helpful 
to him, 

5. Hemakestruth his own, separates the gold 
from the dross, and puts upon it his own stamp. 

6. He is an artist whose function it is to fash- 
ion character and mould the soul. 

7. Lastly, the ideal schoolmaster is one who, 
recognizing the dignity of his relationship to 
God, lives a noble life—reverent, truth-loving, 
humble, devout; and, while mindful of the 
practical, homely needs of training, builds not. 
for time only, but for eternity. 


President Soldan began his inaugural ad- 
dress by showing the tendency of modern 
science to trace all existing things to a final: 
causes, and the impossibility of going beyond 
this. The following ,are some of the: 
thoughts expressed : 


To understand the problems of life means to: 
view them in the light of eternity. The same 
law holds good in the life of the human race. 
The life of the human race is a rising course of 
development by which higher types of life and: 
civilization are evolved, rather than a steady re- ~ 
production of identical forms.. The life of the: 
race is a perpetual movement towards a higher: 
plane. Life and civilization grow naturally, z.. 
é. according to their inherent principles. On. 
the other hand, the laws of the State, the insti- 
tutions which have been formulated as recorded! 
in traditional rules, are in themselves fixed:and: 
rigid. In these we find no principle of natural 

owth, and therefore a constantly widening gap- 
is left between progressive life and fixed institu- 
tions, between the infinite and universal princi- 
ples, and the fixed rules and traditions which. 
mirror but a transient phase of life. Constant 
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adjustment is required to harmonize laws and 
institutions with hfe and its needs. In making 
these adjustments, human intelligence must be 
guided by the mode in which life grows ; it must 
be a process of evolution, not a process of rev- 
olution. Old created types are not cast aside, 
but form a basis and part of the more perfect 
form into which it is moulded. Education is 
one of these human institutions, and without the 
adjustment toever-changing conditions of life, a 
gap would open between the practice of the 
school and the needs of the age. The strain 
between educational institutions and methods 
that have survived their usefulness and the 
needs of the time, manifests itself in the public 
sentiment by dissatisfaction and censure. 

When systems of education have outlived 
themselves, when the teacher's faithful zeal la- 
bors in the circle of the old trodden path from 
which life has moved away, then rises a voice 
out of the progressive, living consciousness of 
the nation, and proclaims anew those eternal 
and fundamental principles of education to 
which routine and method, schools and studies, 
must ever be adjusted. Such a call has gone 
forth in our day, and the name the ‘“‘ New Ed- 
ucation” has been given it; new in the sense of 
a re-statement of the great truth underlying all 
rational teaching. Any movement which draws 
public attention to the cause of education, and 
enlists public sympathy in educational efforts, 
should be hailed with pleasure. 

In this adjustment of education, the detection 
of existing difference between practice and prin- 
ciple is the most vital step. The teaching pro- 
fession is liberally aided in this difficult under- 
taking by the unstinted criticism launched 
against the public schools. It is the barometer 
which may not always truly indicate the educa- 
tional weather, but if it were cast aside the storm 
might overtake us unawares. But as all critics 
are not competent, and all criticism is not just, 
it follows that current criticism is not a safe guide 
asto what change is needed in school and teach- 
ing, yet it deserves attention because it assists 
in the discovery of those features in the school 
system which require adjustment. The true 
guiding principles for the reformer are found in 
the eternal educational verities which have been 
pronounced so eloquently by the great thinkers 
and writers in the field. 

Gigantic is the work of adjustment and adapt- 
ation that remain to be done, but great also is 
the work that has been quietly accomplished. 
In the school-rooms throughout the land a new 
spirit moves. The vast change in method was 
not the result of a sudden revolution, but of 
gradual adjustment. The lessons of the past 
are not forgotten, nor is the text-book thrown 
aside. It no longer stands in theteacher'’s place, 
but it is a valued aid in instrucrion. The new 
methods of teaching have introduced a new 
spirit into our school-rooms. The importance 
of new data of knowledge is recognized, and it 
seems reasonable to embody them in the curri- 
culum of the common schools. In trying to 
adjust education to the many demands made 
upon it, we turn again with confidence to the 
abiding principles of which we have spoken. 
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Under our high form of government it is a 
question that concerns each of us that those 
who participate in the control of the State 
should possess the intelligence without which 
this right cannot be exercised properly. In 
this sense education becomes a national ques- 
tion. In her patient toil to educate the f.eed 
race, the South has met with the sympathy of 
the whole land, and has met with recognition by 
the highest political body of the country in de- 
ciding that the nation should extend to it a help- 
ing hand. 

Dr. J. W. Stearns read an ably-prepared 
paper on ‘* The Common School and Moral- 
ity.’’ An abstract of the learned document 
shows that the sum of influences which con- 
tribute to the formation of character is 
called moral education, and therefore the 
moral aspect of school work is to be dis- 
cussed. The discussion was summed up as 
follows: That the moral education afforded 
by the schools is all-pervasive ; found pro- 
perly in the teaching of every class, in the 
general arrangement; above all, in the man- 
agement and discipline of the schools, the 
supreme purpose of which ought to be to 
form character. That the effect is limited 
not only by the nature of the pupil, but by 
the tone and tendency of surrounding 
social life. That the morality taught is sec- 
ular, enforcing principles which have been 
demonstrated by human experience and un- 


derlie social order, thus leading to religion 


through recognition of the moral order of 
the universe. That the elements of this 
work are, first, the formation of right habits ; 
second, the inculcation of fixed principles 
and right ideas; and third, the development 
of moral judgment. Weare too often satis- 
fied with the first alone, which leaves the 
result unintelligent and unstable. That 
these are accomplished together by instruc- 
tion and management, whose constant aim 
is to reach the intelligence and conscience 
of the child, and bring him into sympathy 
and co-operation. That the fundamental 
virtues to be cultivated are, first, justice, 
honesty, truthfulness, kindness, politeness ; 
and second, purity, self-control, industry, 
prudence, reverence, and courage. That 
success in their cultivation is conditional 
upon the character of the teacher, the main- 
taining of right relations, and the proper 
direction of public opinion in the schools. 
That formal lessons in morals are valuable 
chiefly in the primary schools, and alto- 
gether subsidiary in importance to the gen- 
eral spirit and aims of the work thus out- 
lined. 

Prof. G. Stanley Hall opened the discus- 
sion on Mr. Stearns’ paper. We should 
not teach precepts unless we see that they 
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are carried out, and to fail in this isa weak- 
ness. Thorough hygiene is necessary for 
stability to moral character. The body 
should be healthy to secure a good, active 
mind. We educate the memory, the senses, 
the muscles, and we will not do our com- 
plete work until we train the whole body. 
While brain-building we must appreciate 
the fact that good health is a necessity to 
the moral elevation of the scholar. There 
is nothing that blunts morality like stupid- 
ity. Nervousness among teachers should 
be deprecated in all cases. Certain dispo- 
sitions have been inoculated into school 
children. He favored the teaching of music, 
as rhythm is anecessity. All schools should 
be removed from partisan or political in- 
fluences. 

William Ross, of Seneca co., said that to 
teach morals teachers should practice what 
they preach. 

Dr. E. E. White, desired to supplement 
what Prof. Hall had said. He argued that 
the morality taught is secular. No moral 
training in our public schools will rise above 
a miechanical measure unless backed by a 
religious and vital motive. We must not 
shut our eyes to this vital element; must 
recognize the light that illuminates the soul 
and comes down from the Author. Relig- 
ion should breathe its ennobling influence 
upon the child. To accomplish this the 
teacher must be fed from a higher source, 
and show his reverence by every act in the 
school-room. We must look higher than 
the mere authority of man. We must lift 
the soul of the child. The teacher must 
throw around the child a religious atmos- 
phere. 

Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Bostom, Mass., in 
a paper on ‘‘ How to Learn,”’ said: 

Two examples of the famous maxims of Co- 
menius, ‘We learn to do by doing,’”’ were 
shown in the case of a poor, self-made man in 
a Florida pine woods, wholly uneducated and 
dependent on the outside world for nothing but 
the tire of his cart-wheels and the mill-stones 
that ground his corn; making every other im- 
plement for his whole subsistence, and working 
out his temporal salvation on his own line of 
operation. He was a veritable human curi- 
osity, working everything out by himself with 
industry, patience, and self-sacrifice. But lack- 
ing the education. which comes from contact 
with men, the knowledge of what has been 
done and the mental power that couples one’s 
self to the human race, he had come to nothing 
save a new object lesson to illustrate what any 
man anywhere comes to, who tries to get on by 
a literal acting out of the useful maxim, ‘‘ We 
learn to do by doing.” Contrasted with this 
was the career of the famous architect coming 
home from his studies abroad, with his imagina- 
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tion full of forms of ideal beauty which were 
materialized into scores of noble buildings in. 
different cities and states. He also learned “to 
do by doing.” 

What we call our individuality is the least 
part of us; only that little angle in which we 
are differentiated from the glorious, common 
human nature whereby we are made in the 
image of Almighty God. So, while it is neces- 
sary that we should hold up in the new schools 
of our new land the adage of wise old Comen- 
ius, we shall make the worst failure of the ages 
if we fall into the conceit that we are set up here 
on this western continent to begin from the be- 
ginning and make all things new. There is an 
absurd provincialism of a new country that does 
not know that there has been any life of the 
ages before; where man stands up a creature 
without a past; to whom history is only a last 
year’s almanac; in whose light all the mighty 
achievements of mankind are matters of stolid 
indifference. Would not the habit of absolute 
reliance on individual observation and verifica- 
tion, essential as it is, become the most mislead- 
ing of all delusions, sending forth into a new 
and forming civilization a generation of eager 
and powerful youth with the impression that this 
world virtually began with George Washington, 
and all realms of life were a blank sheet on 
which the new gospel must be written by every 
graduate? Why in our education can we not 
take up one good thing without dropping an- 
other? Let us beware, lest we find ourselves 
reposing off on the side track of the “through 
route,” along which a new generation may be 
carried to a better civilization. 

Dr. Edward Brooks, of Pennsylvania, ar- 
gued that there is such a thing as ‘‘ New 
Education,’’ but it contains no new ideas. 
What was in the minds of the few is now 
being put into the minds of the many. 
What centuries ago was held by a mere 
handful, is now being taught in every school 
in the land. We learn certain things by 
doing, and others by mental activity. 

Miss Clara Conway, of Memphis, Tenn., 
read a paper on ‘‘ The Child’s Environ- 
ment,’’ of which the following is an abstract: 


1. Culture, nature, and the divine form a trin- 
ity of environment. Physical environment—cli- 
mate, food and occupation; mental environment 
—heredity, government and institutions. Educa- 
tion, asa moral environment, includes manners, , 
beliefs, and all the influences that help in the 
formation of character. 

2. How does the question of moral environ- 
ment affect us as teachers? Every human be- 
ing is responsible to God, and under personal 
obligation to society. 

3. Faith is the first characteristic of childhood ; 
trust, its embodiment. Encourage this faith, 
and nature will speak her own message to the 
soul. If necessary to repress a too fearless self- 
confidence, loving-kindness is the means. The 
true teacher creates a new moral environment 
about the child; one who is petulant, passion- 
ate and unjust is at the head of a school of vice. 
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4. The child is born into an infinite school— 
takes lessons from every power in nature. To 
awaken and develop this power is to put the 
child in harmony with God. This is the eben 
motive. Such an awakening gives power of 
will, affection and thought ; power to judge, rea- 
son and generalize; power to select and use the 
best means to govern himself and lead others. 
A perfect moral environment is thus created. 

5. Heredity is only a habit ; the philosophers 
claim if the new surroundings can be made to 
favor the fixity of an acquired habit, the future 
pongrese of the race is mainly in our hands. We 

rst change the surroundings of the ill-born or 
ill-bred child, and then labor for his happiness 
in the new condition; that is, for a complete 
adaptation to his environment. Science tells 
us that happiness is the harmony between an 
organism and its environment. 

6. Words to young teachers. The ground of 
culture lies in nature, not in calling. Faithful- 
ness is all. A false conformity begets weak- 
ness. Cultivate charm of manner; personal 
magnetism is a tremendous power. Move 
steadily on, believing in the right and in the 
power of your mission; carping criticism can- 
not harm you. Seek the best means possible. 
In the sharp battle between the old and the 
new, keep your temper and guard your tongue. 
The “ perfection of tolerance is to tolerate in- 
tolerance.” Make these resolves your own to- 
day, and work them out nobly in your lives. 

Dr. Henry Waite, of Boston, read a paper 
on **The Teacher’s Tenure of Office.’’ 
The public schools and the teachers are to 
be duly recognized as among the active 
efficiencies which we vaguely describe as the 
‘*civil service.’’ Regarding our schools as 
parts of our civic machinery, and our teach- 
ers as public servants, we shall find no lack 
of opportunity for the application of civil 
service reform in the conduct of our com- 
mon schools. Precedence should be given 
to the problem, how to bring the best talent 
to the work of public instruction, and how 
to keep it there. The cause of the evil is 
chiefly found in the degradation of the pub- 
lic. mind. T.et all who feel a necessity for 
the reform, organize for the purpose of 
bringing in each state the influence of intel- 
ligent public sentiment. Let the appoint- 
ing power be placed in the hands of men of 
intelligence, who will become the friends 
and counsellors of the teachers. Let our 
legislators demand the compliance of local 
tax-payers, and school officers, with such 
statutory provisions for the support and re- 
tention of ‘competent teachers as shall secure 
a remuneration proportioned to the charac- 
ter of the services rendered. 

Dr. John Hancock: The best work 
performed by teachers is shown by those 
who have been given proper time to com- 
plete it without being continually harassed 
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by the possibilities of the near future. Effi- 
cient work is desirable. Tenure of office 
should apply to those who properly train 
themselves for school work. ‘The selection 
of school officers should be removed from 
the arena of partisanship. 

_ Mr. C. W. Bardeen read an interesting 
paper on ‘‘ Teaching as a Business for Men,”’ 
of which the following is an abstract : 

1. Statistics show: That the average income 
of men teachers compares favorably with that 
of the professions; but that the range of com- 
pensation is comparatively limited ; and that as 
a rule, experience of considerable extent is re- 
garded as a disqualification. 

2. Hence, as a business, teaching ranks below 
first-class ; for while it engages the first services 
of college-bred young men who must earn 
money, it fails to hold the ablest of them, and 
those that continue do so at a pecuniary disad- 
vantage, in proportion as they are qualified to 
excel. 

3. The remedy lies: Not in general increase 
of wages ; not in pensions to retired teachers; 
not entirely in abolishing annual elections ; but 
in promoting discrimination in the selection of 
teachers, that unfit candidates may be rejected, 
and the fittest secured at any price. 


Mr. Thomas Hampson read a paper on 
‘‘The Decline of Apprenticeship and the 
Industrial School Question in the United 
States.’”’ He said, among other things: 
The defects in the existing apprenticeship 
system are of such a character that no satis- 
factory modification of it can be reasonably 
expected. As a partial substitute for it, 
every manufacturing city of considerable 
size should provide good scientific instruction 
in the evening, free of cost, drawing to be 
given a prominent place, and the instruc- 
tion to be practical in character, and bear- 
ing directly on the local industries. For in- 
struction in the day-time in such cities there 
should be one or more well-equipped man- 
ual-labor schools, to be attended by a suc- 
cession of four or five volunteer classes from 
the public schools during two or three hours 
éach day, the pupils volunteering to be ex- 
cused from some of the literary studies of 
the regular course. A minor advantage that 
would follow the adoption of manual-labor 
schools by municipalities, would be that the 
schools could be no longer reproached with 
unfitting pupils for working with their 
hands. The objection of cost has been ex- 
aggerated ; private philanthropy would be 
likely to diminish it; and manual-labor 
schools have as good a right to exist as some 
other educational establishments of less ob- 
vious value. 

Dr. J. H. Hoose read a supplementary 
report of a sub-Committee on Hygiene upon 
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the subject of ‘‘ Recess or no Recess in 
School.’’ The committee reported in 1884 
against the no-recess plan; the subject 
was recommitted, with instructions to sub- 
mit another report at this time. The 
committee learned in 1884 of cases of 
serious physical evils that came to per- 
sons from too close confinement, from 
being deprived of opportunities to comply 
with the necessities of the system, and from 
over-pressure in study. A government 
commission in Germany had recommended 
in 1884 that school hours should be reduced 
to 26, to 28 and to 32 hours per week; and 
that pupils must have other exercise than 
gymnastics to insure good health. The 
committee issued to the public in February, 
1885, a circular letter of searching and ex- 
haustive questions upon the subject of re- 
cess in schools. Thirty-two communica- 
tions on the matter were received by the 
committee; these letters were from eleven 
states; 56 per cent. of them favored the no- 
recess plan, and 44 per cent. the recess plan. 
The no-recess plan has been in operation 14 
years in one place, Adrian, Mich., but less 
than two years, on an average, in the other 
places; two places had tried the no-recess 
plan, and had practically abandoned it; the 
no-recess practice has been advocated by 
superintendents and teachers, where it has 
been introduced. After a lengthy discus- 
sion the report found the real point in the 
case to be ‘‘ What shall constitute the maxi- 
mum of hours for a school-day for the pub- 
lic schools?’’ 

An abstract of the report of the Commit- 
tee on Normal Education was presented by 
Prof. C. C. Rounds: Skill in the art of 
teaching is acquired by practice in teaching, 
and early practice should be under such 
careful inspection and guidance as will 
guard the pupil from loss or harm. These 
conditions are best secured through care- 
fully conducted practice schools. The con- 
clusions drawn by the committee from study 
of the questions, and from personal observa- 
tion and experience in the several proposi- 
tions is, that there should be a school both 
of observation and of practice in every Nor- 
mal school. 

The Committee on State School Systems 
made a report on State School Supervision, 
through the chairman, Mr. J. H. Sweet. 
The following wére some of the points 
made: The State Board of Education should 
be composed chiefly of professional teach- 
ers, and the various public educational in- 
terests should be well represented. It should 
take charge of the issuing of State certifi- 
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cates, supervise State educational institu- 
tions, examine and license all local officers 
authorized to examine and license teachers 
throughout the State, exercise control over 
county and district institutes, and appoint 
the State Superintendents. A county or dis- 
trict superintendent should have his fitness 
well attested, and have a long tenure of 
office. He should have power to examine 
applicants for teachership, and issue and re- 
voke licenses. He should be appointed by 
a county board of education, formed of 
members of the local boards, and this 
county board should have oversight of the 
schools in the county. 

A report on School Reports was read by 
Hon. T. B. Stockwell. The following are 
some of the recommendations and sugges- 
tions for the special consideration of the 
Council: That all State reports be annual, 
without regard to the fact whether the leg- 
islature has annual or biennial sessions. 
That all county superintendents make an- 
nual reports. That all city boards or super- 
intendents print annual reports. That the 
school boards of towns and townships where 
there are no county superintendents print 
annual reports for the use of the inhabitants 
of the respective towns and townships. 
That all reports, general and local, be 
printed in pamphlet form of the ordinary 
octavo size. That all accounts, records and 
registers of all city systems of schools be 
so kept as to afford the statistical informa- 
tion called for by statistical schedule No. 2 
of the Bureau of Education, and that the 
same items be included in the annual reports 
of the city systems as a permanent part of 
the statistics thereof. ‘That the State report 
contain the actual number of persons of each 
age in all the public schools of the State at 
an approximate date, say the middle of the 
school year, distinguishing between urban 
and rural schools; and that city reports con- 
tain the actual number of each age at a given 
date: 1, irrespective of grades; 2, in the three 
different grades, high, grammar, and prim- 
ary; 3, in each class and school of these 
three grades. That useless and false aver- , 
ages be eliminated from statistics; for ex- 
ample, the average number of months the 
schools have kept, as reported in the Massa- 
chusetts report. 

The Committee on Educational Statistics 
made a report on ‘‘ Reforms in Statistics,’’ 
through its chairman, Hon. T. W. Bick- 
nell. He said: The value of statistics de- 
pends first upon the proper classification 
adopted ; second, on the uniformity of such 
a classification in its general application ; 
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third, on the honesty and thoroughness of 
the collection of data; and fourth, on the 
careful collection of the facts under their 
proper classes. Their uses are to measure 
certain conditions and movements in society, 
and to determine the value and significance 
of the factors employed. As the evidence 
of progress or decline, as the basis of needed 
legislation and the ground of many of the 
great moral and social movements of the 
age, as an argument to use against enemies 
of the schools, and as an incitement to more 
efficiency on the part of school officers, sta- 
tistics are of great value. 

A report on ‘‘ Methods of Pedagogical 
Inquiry,’’ was made by Dr. W. T. Harris. 
The term pedagogy refers to school educa- 
tion, and I prefer to use the phrase school 
education instead of the term ‘* pedagogy.”’ 
School education has four departments, or 
interests: (a) The course of study; (b) the 
method of instruction; (c) the modes of 
discipline; (d) the plan of organization. 
No question relating to the management of 
the school can be settled without consider- 
ing the larger field of education performed 
outside of the school by the four cardinal 
institutions of man. Thus we have two 
seemingly opposite requirements to fulfill in 
pedagogical inquiry. A rational man wishes 
t» act in view of all the circumstances, as 
far as possible. Hence practical activity 
continually demands summary conclusions, 
the seeing of the trend of all the facts. It 
closes the case, and decides, while theoreti- 
cal inquiry merely wishes to go on forever 
analyzing and determining new facts and 
conditions. In order to use the results of 
special analysis, therefore, it is necessary 
first to take a general survey. But the gen- 
eral survey is also necessary to science. 
Isolated facts do not make science. A gen- 
eral survey is likewise necessary in science 
to unite facts and events into a system, so 
that each fact may throw light on all the 
others. 

Prof. G. Stanley Hall made a report on 
**Results of Pedagogical Inquiry,’’ which 
was as follows: First came special studies of 
infants by scientific fathers. Nearly 30 
monographs of this kind shed much light 
on the earliest three or four years of life. 
Then came the Berlin studies of children, 
undertaken in 1879, to determine the geo- 
graphical knowledge of children in different 
wards of the great German capital. In 
1883 the Boston studies of children enter- 
ing school, published in the Princeton Re- 
view, May, 1883, were made. Some study 
child language, others their memory, others 
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their drawing, others their musical, relig- 
ious, physical, and moral development, 
respectively. The results were far too com- 
plex to be even resumed in a single paper. 
They seem, so far, to group together some- 
what as follows: (1) There is great danger 
of thinking that young children know more 
than they do; (2) The vast importance of 
adolescence, and the need of correspond- 
ing modification of methods at that great 
change; (3) The great wrong to a child of 
giving information unsolicited, without first 
exciting an interest in it; (4) A new object 
lesson method of studying mental science, 
especially in normal schools and some col- 
leges, where instruction in this department 
is medieval; (5) The unequaled educa- 
tional advantages of farm life for children ; 
(6) A deeper conviction that the normal 
development of childhood is the end to 
which everything should be subordinated as 
means, 

Mr. Zalmon Richards, of Washington, 
D. C., read a paper on ‘‘ Language as an 
Educator.’’ Wife is a school, and its value 
depends upon the amount of healthful, 
mental, and spiritual development which 
results from our environments, These en- 
vironments constitute the language of 
nature, and are designed by our Heavenly 
Father as our educators. He is the best 
scholar who best understands this language 
of nature. As the whole book of nature 
cannot be read by our own observations and 
experience, we must learn the observations 
and experience of others by the language of 
signs. One of the chief purposes of a school 
education is to prepare the young for the 
work of life, by teaching them this language 
of word-signs. The branches of school 
study ought to contain these lessons of 
nature in human language. Every branch 
has its own peculiar language, and the cur- 
riculum of school training should be used as 
the means of language training. Before a 
child can be taught arithmetic, he must 
learn the language of arithmetic. The same 
may be said of geography, history, and of 
every other school study. The elements of 
knowledge will, of course, be taught at the 
same time, as a preparation for the more 
complete study of the branches. Children 
waste half their school lives, because they 
try to master principles before they learn the 
language which is used to represent prin- 
ciples in the books used. Hence we should 
have elementary reading books, which con- 
tain linguistic reading lessons ; arithmetical 
reading lessons ; geographical and historical 
reading lessons; physiological, botanical 
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and scientific reading lessons. When these 
are mastered, the children will be prepared 
to master the complete text-books, and en- 
gage in profitable supplementary reading. 

** The Function of the Normal School in 
our Educational System,’’ was the subject of 
a paper by Prof. Edward E. Sheib, presi- 
dent of the State Normal School of Louis- 
iana. The position which the Normal 
school occupies among institutions devoted 
to the elevation of the human race, cannot 
be appreciated until the purposes of educa- 
tion with relation to mankind, to nations, 
and to individuals, is made perfectly clear. 
It is thus made evident that this peculiarly 
national institution, so long as it strives to 
carry out this, its true mission, must continue 
the pivotal point of our system of public in- 
struction. It bases its teachings upon sci- 
entific principles and intelligent observation, 
elevating the profession of teaching to the 
dignity of other arts and sciences. Its stu- 
dents pass directly from the lecture halls to 
the school room, and, acquainted with the 
best methods of teaching, become the most 
valuable agents for disseminating knowledge. 
The immediate contact with the children of 
the people makes it the must effective insti- 
tution for the elevation of the masses. Its 
thereto practical nature makes it the most 
reliable institution for the rearrangement of 
knowledge acquired by science and exper- 
ience, for the uses of the schools. It be- 
comes a guarantee for rational text-books. 
The philosophical principles upon which it 
is founded, its critical disposition, and its 
daily contact with the throbbing world, 
stamp it a living organism. It, therefore, 
becomes a safeguard against routine and 
mannerism, and a pledge for the natural, 
healthful, and vigorous growth of our pub- 
lic schools. It recognizes the moral nature 
of man, and the importance of moulding 
the character, and so becomes the means for 
making moral education a leading feature of 
our schools. 

Prof. S. N. Fellows, of the State Univer- 
sity of lowa, read a paper on the “ Practical 
Value of College Education.’’ It is fre- 
quently affirmed that college education does 
not pay—that colleges are not practical. 
He first named the classes between whom 
comparison is tobe made. First class, those 
known to have graduated from some col- 
ege; second class, comprising seven subor- 
dinate classes—(a) all who have taken only a 
partial course in college ; (4) those who have 
graduated only from secondary schools; (c) 
those who have graduated only from techni- 
cal and professional schouls, not having pre- 
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viously taken a collegiate course; (¢) all 
instructed by private tutors; (/) those pos- 
sessing only an elementary aducation; (g) 
the wholly illiterate ; (4) all those of whom 
nothing is known as to their early educa- 
tional advantages. Dr. Fellows closed with 
the following summary, showing the practi- 
cal value of a collegiate education: © 


1. The two classes compared: (a) college 
graduates ; (4) non-college graduates. 

2. Official statistics show (a) that college grad- 
uates include about one-half of one per cent. of 
the young men of our country; (4) that these 
college graduates have filled fifty-eight per cent. 
of the chief national offices during the past one 
hundred years. 

3. The same results appear in the professions 
and organized industries. 

4. It also appears that the higher the rank or 
position, the larger the per cent. of college grad- 
uates who occupy it. 

5. It is observed also that a college education 
virtually adds ten years to a man’s life. 

6. College education not only increas s 
chances of material success, but also refines, ele- 
vates, and ennobles character. 

7. Unless some other cause can be shown for 
the remarkable success of college graduates, the 
strong presumption is that it is due to college 
training. 

8. A course of study and training that has 
wrought such results should be carefully and 
wisely conserved, 


Hon. John W. Holcombe, of Indiana, 
read a paper on ‘‘The County Superin- 
tendency,’’ in which he sketched the great 
progress of Indiana materially and educat- 
ionally, and showed how her surprising edu- 
cational advance had been powerfully pro- 
moted by her simple and excellent system 
of school administration and supervision : 

From the pure democracy of the New 
England village community, as developed 
in the town organization, it results that in 
New England the common school is essen- 
tially a local institution, and it is difficult 
to find grounds on which an external au- 
thority, state or county, may acquire juris- 
diction over the schools of the towns. In 
Indiana the accumulation of a permanent 
fund now amounting to nine and a quarter « 
millions, the property of the entire people, 
and the proceeds of which are devoted by 
the institution to be inviolably appropriated 
to the support of common schools, has 
caused the schools to be regarded as a state 
institution. The school affairs of each town- 
ship are managed entirely by a single trus- 
tee elected by the people, who is also 
charged with the general civil business of 
the township, and is paid $2 a day for his 
services. The county superintendent’s 
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varied fields of activity may be indicated 
by enumerating his most important func- 
tions. He is the examiner of the teachers ; 
the visitor and inspector of the schools ; the 
conductor of county institutes and director 
of township institutes; a court of appeal 
in controversies arising among trustees, 
teachers, and patrons; the collector and 
compiler of educational statistics; the 
medium of communication between the 
central authority and the schools, being re- 
quired by law to carry out the directions of 
the State Board of Education and Supt. of 
Public Instruction; a trustee-at-large for 
the county, as member and president of the 
county board of education. The county 
superintendents, in the twelve years since 
the erection of the office, have accomplished 
a wonderful amount of good. They have 
greatly raised the standard of the teacher’s 
qualifications, and by using examination 
questions prepared by the State Board of 
Education have secured uniformity through- 
out the state. They have graded or classi- 
fied the country schools by introducing a 
course of study, by which pupils are classi- 
fied in grades as in city schools, and car- 
ried over a course embracing all the pre- 
scribed common school branches. They 
have effected much improvement in the ex- 
ternals of the schools by educating trustees 
up to an appreciation of good schools, and 
a sense of their obligation to furnish them. 
It is not too much to say that the county 
superintendents have doubled the efficiency 
of the country schools. 
Prof. J. E. Seaman, of New Orleans, read 
a paper on “ High Schools and the State.’’ 
Among the reasons, each more or less ex- 
panded, why the state should liberally sup- 
port the high schools, he offered the follow- 
ing: (1) They lift up the lower schools to 
a higher and better work. (2) They bring 
together children of the rich and the poor, 
thus affording an opportunity for the de- 
velopment of social habits which are mu- 
tually beneficial, and which break down one 
of the most formidable obstacles to the 
growth of liberal views of society and free 
overnment. (3) They prepare to meet the 
impending conflict between labor and capi- 
tal, and the onward strides of socialism and 
communism. (4) The duty of the state to 
establish primary schools implies the duty 
to provide them with permanent and reliable 
teachers ; the high and normal schools, the 
only sources whence can be obtained at all 
times such teachers. (5) In view of the 
wonderful progress of the sciences, arts and 
inventions, the high schools in this age are 
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as necessary as the primary schools a cen- 
tury ago. (6) Too many hands in this 
country, and too little brain power, and 
hence the necessity to educate more rather 
than less. The following objections to the 
high schools were answered: (1) The high 
school unfits for all kinds of manual labor. 
(2) The elementary studies are sufficient for 
the masses. (3) The studies of the high 
school are not sufficiently practical. (4) 
The cost of the high school. 

Supt. Aaron Gove, Denver, Col., spoke in 
relation to ‘‘ The School Superintendent as 
a Business Man.’’ A general preparation is 
required for all special work. The same 
foundation for efficient citizenship is needed 
for the merchant as for the schoolmaster. 
The necessary business qualifications for the 
success of asuperintendent do not differ from 
those required by other lines of duty. A 
superintendent should have the business 
ability to receive abuse without immediate 
and passionate resentment. He may resent 
an injury, but not to the peril of the institu- 
tion with which he is identified. The busi- 
ness man is on hand promptly in troublous 
times. The superintendent proclaims his 
lack of business ability when he quarrels 
with mechanics and janitors. He fails in bus- 
iness tact when he assumes the ignorance of 
his associates upon the school committee or 
board of directors. Quite often they aré 
wiser than he. It is business to prevent un- 
reasonable outlay in school expenditures. 
A business man is familiar with the public 
financial management of the municipality 
in which he lives; the superintendent must 
be, for upon his knowledge of public expen- 
ditures in other directions must depend the 
reasonable outlay for schools. 

Mr. Chas. H. Ham, of Chicago, read a 
paper on ‘‘The Educational Value of 
Manual Training.”’ 


Bacon’s definition—‘ Education is the culti- 
vation of a just and legitimate familiarity be- 
twixt the mind and things,’”"—is adopted as the 
Basis of this discussion. That of Pestalozzi is 
identical in purport—‘' Education is the genera- 
tion of power.”’ Civilization and education are 
convertible terms. Civilization is the art of 
rendering life agreeable ; and art products con- 
stitute the basis of the comforts of civilized life. 
In a word, the great gulf between the savage 
and the civilized man has been spanned by the 
seven hand tools. Hence tools constitute the 
great civilizing agency of the world; and there- 
fore the ultimate object of education is the at- 
tainment of skill in the arts; for it is through 
the arts that all branches of learning find ex- 
pression. 

The hand is the organ of wisdom, and the 
training of it reacts upon the mind. The hand 
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is the organ of power, for it wields the mechani- 
cal forces. England has been made great, not 
by statesmen and legislators, but by civil engi- 
neers, inventors, discoverers, and mechanics ; 
and these men were educated, not in the schools 
of England, but in her workshops and private 
technical educational institutions. The neglect 
of the governments of the world to provide for 
education in and through the arts, shows how 
far-reaching has been the baleful influence of 
Plato, who said: ‘All the useful arts we think 
degrading.” The hand is the organ of truth. 
It tests the speculations of the mind. It searches 
for the truth and finds it. The mind indulges 
in false logic without instant detection. But for 
the hand to move falsely is to produce a mis- 
shapen thing, which in its construction gives 
the lie to its maker. In a word, the hand is 
scarcely less the guide than the agent of the 
mind. It is the mind’s rudder, its balance- 
wheel. It is the mind’s monitor. It is con- 
stantly appealing to the mind, by its acts to 
“ Hew to the line, let the chips fall where they 
may.” The wisdom of the hand is accounted 
for by Sir Charles Bell’s discovery of ‘‘ musctlar 
sense ’’—a set of nerves bearing messages from 
the hand to the brain, as the complement of the 
set of nerves which bear messages from the 
brain to the hand. Out of this proposition 
springs its corollary, namely: ‘The hand is a 
potential moral agent, for it is able to show to 
the mind in things the beauty of truth and 
the hideousness of falsehood.”’ The hand is 
the preserver of the power of speech. Con- 
nected thoughts depend upon words, and words 
upon objects ; and all artificial objects owe their 
existence to the hand. Hence, if the hand 
should cease to labor in the arts, the scope of 
speech would finally be restricted to the expres- 
sion of the wants of savages subsisting on the 
native fruits of field and forest. 

The disposition to undervalue the hand is an 
inheritance from the speculative philosophy of 
the ancients. Platoregarded the soul's residence 
in the body asanevil! The effect of this false 
doctrine has been to degrade manuaPlabor ; and 
it is not less absurd than wicked to treat manual 
labor with contempt, since to it we owe all the 
visible results of civilization. 

Mechanics stand the test of scrutiny better 
than merchants; civil engineers and architects 
are more competent than railway presidents, 
lawyers, judges, and legislators. Why? Be- 
cause the former are educated in the world’s 
workshops and institutions of technical instruc- 
tion. They are trained in things, while the lat- 
ter have only the automatic word-training of the 
schools. Ninety-seven merchants in a hundred 
fail; lawyers and judges produce a 1nost pitia- 
ble wreck of justice, and the statutes of legisla- 
tors wear out ina year. But every locomotive 
that leaves the shop is perfect; bridges last a 
hundred years, and the works of architects and 
builders stand as monuments of skill and fidel- 
ity long after their makers are turned to dust. 
The cause of these failures—of merchants, 
judges, lawyers, and legislators—is this : subjec- 
tive mental processes (the word-training of the 
schools) are automatic, and hence they neither 
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generate power nor promote rectitude. They 
enfeeble rather than energize the brain. Ideas 
and things are indissolubly connected, and a 
system of education which separates them is 
fundamentally defective. Why store the mind 
with facts which are useless until applied to 
things, if they are not to be applied to things! 
And if they are to be applied to things, why not 
teach the art of so applying them? The sys- 
tem of education that does not do this is one- 
sided, incomplete, unscientific. 

Selfishness is the arch-enemy of virtue ; from 
it all forms of immorality spring, and its last 
analysis is total depravity. But the literature of 
all the ages, which is the fruitage of education, is 
full of maxims in honor of selfishness. Napo- 
leon the First was the very incarnation of selfish- 
ness, and Emerson declares that ‘‘ Every one 
of the million readers of anecdotes, or memoirs, 
or lives of Napoléon, delights in the page be- 
cause he studies in it his own history.”’ It would 
be impossible to draw a more sweeping im- 
peachment of prevailing methods of education 
than this of Mr. Emerson; for the millions who 
read their own history in that of Napoleon are 
what education has made them. 

A system of education consisting exclusively 
of mental exercises promotes selfishness be- 
cause it is subjective. Its effects flow inward; 
they relate wholly to self. All purely mental 
acquirements become a part of self, and so re- 
main until transmuted into things through the 
agency of the hand. But manual training pro- 
motes altruism because it is objective. Its effects 
flow outward ; they relate not to self, but to the 
human race, and soexert the natural reflex moral 
influence of a good act upon the mind. Moral- 
ity isa vital principle whose exemplification con- 
sists in doing justice: and it follows that moral- 
ity can no more be acquired by memorizing a 
series of maxims than the art of using tools 
skillfully can be acquired by studying the laws 
of mechanism. 


A paper on ‘‘ Drawing in Primary and 
Grammar Schools,’’ illustrated by drawings 
of pupils, was read by Mrs. E. Dimmock, 
of Chicago. She said: Drawing is practi- 
cally underlying all industries. It is the lan- 
guage of form, silent but forceful. It is an 
educational power. It disciplines the men- 
tal faculties, stimulates the moral nature, 
and develops the child. Begin with a les- 
son on form, present objects to enlist atten- 
tion, call attention to the general character- 
istics and details of form. Attention must 
be given to forming good habits of body 
and books. Pencil holding is important. 
Cultivate freedom of execution and inde- 
pendence of expression. 

Prof. Geo. H. Bartlett, Principal of the 
Massachusetts Normal Art School, addressed 
the department on the course of study which 
is now employed in the Normal Art School. 
The Normal Art School of the past is not 
that of the present. Those who produce 
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drawings only are no longer considered 
properly trained teachers. Former students 

ave been obliged to get their training as 
teachers after leaving the school. The de- 
mand at present for teachers of the best 
class is such that it is impossible to get time 
enough to complete their training. 

Prof. W. S. Perry, of Worcester, Mass., 

resented an instructive address on ‘‘ Draw- 
ing in the High Schools.’’ His remarks 
were illustrated by an excellent exhibit. He 
said : The work of the high school is based, 
as is all work in the primary and grammar 
schools of Worcester, on the three-fold di- 
vision of the subject as shown in the exhibit, 
viz: constructive drawing, relating to the 
facts of form; representative drawing, re- 
lating to the appearance of form; and dec- 
orative drawing, relating to the decoration 
of form. This three-fold division of the 
subject admits of an arrangement of princi- 
ples, special features, and methods of teach- 
ing in such a way that the study can be as 
systematically graded as any other public 
school study. The course for the three years 
censists of light and shade drawing from 
models, objects and casts, and working draw- 
ings from models in wood and castings of 
bearings, etc., for the first year; light and 
shade in color from plant-form from copy 
and nature, and a study of harmony of color 
as illustrated by historic ornament and in 
original designs by pupils, also working 
drawings from valves, machine details, and 
surface developments, for the second year ; 
and harmony of color and light and shade 
from plant-form from nature, with designs 
and colored objects with background, also 
advanced machine and building construc- 
tion, the third year. 

Prof. Daniel B. Hagar, of Salem, Mass., 
read a paper on ‘‘ The Importance of Music 
as a Branch of School Education.’’ The 
comparative claims of music as a means of 
mental culture were first considered. This 
included a discussion of the influence of 
music in the development of the perceptive 
faculties, the memory, the recollection, the 
imagination, the judgment, and the reason. 
Secondly, the moral effects of music were 
shown, as exhibited in the school, the 
family, and society. Thirdly, the value of 
music in its physiological relation was dis- 
cussed. From the discussion of the topics, 
it was concluded that music is entitled to 
hold a conspicuous place in the course of 
common school instruction ; that the bene- 
fits arising from this study are limited to no 
class or condition, but that they manifest 
themselves in the life of every individual, 
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in every family circle, in every social gath- 
ering, in every house of worship; in short, 
at all times and in all places, when and 
where the brighter, happier, higher emo- 
tions: and aspirations of the heart and soul 
seek to find utterance. 

Prof. Theo. F. Seward, of New York, fol- 
lowed with demonstration of the Tonic Sol- 
fa system of singing, with a class of about 
thirty children—which was very interesting 
—and a paper upon the new method. He 
said: The Tonic Sol-fa system is the true 
method of teaching vocal music. 1. It isa 
natural method, treating the scale as one 
alphabet of tones, instead of twelve, as is 
done by the staff. 2. It postpones techni- 
calities till they can be understood by the 
pupils. 3. It treats the subject in such a 
way that the school teacher can teach it, 
and not merely the musician as heretofore. 
4. It secures the greatest educational results 
to the greatest number. 5. It is the best 
possible preparation for an intelligent under- 
standing of the staff. The following facts 
were given as proofs of the foregoing state- 
ments: (a) The system has established it- 
self in Great Britain, in spite of the most 
bitter prejudice and opposition. (4) It is 
now virtually the only method employed in 
the schools of that country. (¢) In re- 
sponse to circulars of inquiry sent out by 
the New Jersey State Teachers’ Association, 
more than five hundred replies were re- 
ceived from twenty-one different states, and 
Canada, and every answer sent was in favor 
of the Tonic Sol-fa system, as compared with 
the Staff system. (dad) Mr. John Evans, 
Musical Inspector for the Board (public) 
Schools of London, reports that, although 
the choice of systems is left entirely to the 
preference of teachers, not one of the four 
thousand teachers of that city uses any 
system but Tonic Sol-fa. (¢) It is recom- 
mended by every teacher who has fairly 
tested it; those who speak in opposition to 
it being invariably those who have not used 
the system enough to understand it. 

Prof. B. Jepson, of New Haven, Conn., 
read an excellent paper on ‘‘A Plea for the 
Element of Music in Primary Grades.’’ 

Professor Jepson has just received his twenty- 
first annual appointment as director of music in 
the New Haven schools. He stated that music 
was taught in some form or other in all the large 
cities of the United States, and that the meagre 
results in some, and the total failure in others, 
was due to the superficial manner in which 
music had been and was still taught by some 
music “ professors.” He illustrated the folly of 
trying to build from the top down, in his own 
experience of commencing elementary work in 
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the high school, and claimed that it was only 
since he had reached the bed-rock of elemen- 
tary work; viz., grade 1, or the lowest grade, 
that he had achieved the best results. He men- 
tioned a profound knowledge of human nature 
as being one of the grand qualifications of a 
teacher; and, in this connection, he paid a high 
compliment to Prof. L. W. Mason, as our phi- 
losopher in music and veteran pioneer in pub- 
lic-school work. He deprecated marching- 
songs and the combination of music with 
gymnastics, as being disastrous to a proper 
management of the breath, emission of pure 
tone, attention to time, careful regard for ex- 
pression, and correct pronunciation of words or 
syllables. He would not discard song-singing, 
far from it; but he would teach children to re- 
gard it as of secondary importance. He ad- 
vised at least fifteen minutes per day in the 
lower grades to be given to some form of ele- 
mentary drill, which shall be to the child a 
beginning in his musical education, and which 
he need never unlearn in after years. With a 
fair experience and some opportunities for ob- 
servation, his own final utterance was this: 
Omit the practice of music in the high school if 
you must, but begin and keep up systematic in- 
struction in primary grades. 

He claims, 1. That if there is a study in the 
public school curriculum, the elements of which 
may be taught in primary grades, that study is 
music. 

2. That the science of music can be so per- 
fectly adapted to the comprehension of primary 
children, that they may be made not only to 
understand and appreciate, but to love and 
even cry for it. 

3. That the a-b-c of music can be better 
taught in the first year of school life than in 
any other, and that the knowledge thus gained, 
and the time thus saved, are of incalcuable ad- 
vantage in all succeeding grades. 

4. That the injury to very young voices is far 


. greater with promiscuous song-singing than 


with carefully graded exercises. 

5. That there should be more of fnusical no- 
tation, and less of rote practice, in all the grades. 

Prof. L. W. Mason, of Boston, Mass., 
followed with ‘“‘ Remarks on Rhythm,”’’ and 
said: As children must have a knowledge 
of language, and a sufficient vocabulary to 
express their thoughts in words before they 
commence the task of reading; so in music. 
They must by listening to music and singing 
by rote or imitation, possess a clear idea of 
music before attempting to read music from 
notes of any kind. It is, therefore, very 
important that there should be some method 
as to the selection of songs, both as to the 
words and the music. 

Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bond, of *Florence, 
Mass., then read an instructive paper, full 
of deep enthusiasm and deeper insight, on 
‘The Kindergarten in the Mother’s Work.”’ 
In the first part of her paper she spoke of 
the scope of the mother’s work, viewing her 
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successively as a creator, preserver, and 
guide. In the second part, she showed, in 
interesting detail, the help which the kin- 
dergarten gives to the mother in her work 
with the children, as well as to the mother 
herself. She supplemented this by present- 
ing a number of incidents from actual kin- 
dergarten work, illustrative of the great 
power of the kindergarten in producing in 
the children self-helpfulness, gentleness, and 
mutual good-will, and read a list of answers 
sent her by many mothers to whom she ad- 
dressed letters of inquiry concerning the 
good the kindergarten had done to their 
children, 


— 


VALUE OF SUFFERING. 








BY H. W. BEECHER. 





HO are those who glisten in the fore- 
front more radiant than all others? 
Not Christian princes, though they be Chris- 
tians; not great philosophers, though they 
be wise among men. They are poor. They 
came from hovels, they came from poor- 
houses, many of them. They came from 
being trampled under foot by lordly power. 
They came from the stake, from dungeons, 
from prisons, from the walks of poverty and 
unpopularity. These are the ones who have 
given to them raiment whiter than the very 
snow, cleansed as no fuller’s soap could 
cleanse. All ye that are suffering, look up! 
Suffering comes not from the ground. Af- 
fliction does not spring from the dust. You 
are walking on the king’s highway. You 
are walking after the steps of your Master, 
who was made perfect through suffering to 
be a Captain of salvation to those who come 
after him. 

Be good, serve in goodness! Wait, be 
patient! Forsake not the way of nobleness. 
Be not tempted to turn aside. Maintain 
honesty and integrity at any hazard, and at 
all price. Maintain tears even if need be; 
God shall wipe them away. Do not look 
upon your tears here. They are not lenses, 
you cannot see through them. 

Mary, for her tears, could not discern 
that Jesus was not the gardener,”when he 
stood before her. Count not your tears, 
nor your sorrows, nor your groans, nor 
your sighs. With every trouble think, 
‘‘One more thread is added to my white 
garment.’’ With every discouragement or 
with every experience in which you are tri- 
umphant over your inferior life, think: 
‘¢ There is one more trophy, one more gem.”’ 
With every moral triumph one more beam 
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is added to the strength of that light which 
shall shine upon you in the last day. Hear 
what ye shall come to then: ‘‘ These are 
they which came out of great tribulation, and 
have washed their robes and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb’’—in the 
same bath in which he cleansed himself and 
made known to the world the purity, dis- 
interestedness and power of divine love. 


_— 
al 


TOM. 








Yes, Tom’s the best fellow that ever you knew. 
Just listen to this :— 
When the old mill took fire and the flooring fell 
through, 
And I with it, helpless there, full in my view, 
What do you think my eyes saw through the fire 
That crept along, crept along, nigher and nigher, 
But Robin, my baby boy, laughing to see 
The shining ? He must have come there after me, 
Toddled alone from the cottage without 
Any one’s missing him. Then, what a shout— 
Oh! How I shouted, “‘ For Heaven’s sake, men, 
Save little Robin!” Again and again 
They tried, but the fire held them back like a wall. 
I could hear them go at it. and at it, and call, 
*« Never mind, baby, sit still like a man! 
We’re coming to get you as fast as we can.” 
They could not see him, but I could. He sat 
Still on a beam, his little straw hat 
Carefully placed by his side; and his eyes 
Stared at the flame with a baby’s surprise, 
Calm and unconscious, as nearer it crept. 
The roar of the fire up above must have kept 
The sound of his mother’s voice shrieking his name 
From reaching the child. But I heard it. It came 
Again and again. O God, what a cry! 
The axes went faster; I saw the sparks fly 
Where the men worked like tigers, nor minded the 


heat 

That scorched them,—when suddenly, there at their 
feet. 

The great beams leaned in—they saw him—then, 
crash 


Down came the wall! The men made a dash,— 
Jumped to get out of the way,—and I thought, 
“ All’s up with poor little Robin!” And brought 
Slowly the arm that was least hurt to hide 
The sight of the child there,—when swift at my side, 
Some one rushed by, and went right through the 
flame, 

Straight as a dart—caught the child—and then came 
Back with him, choking and crying, but—saved ! 
Saved safe and sound! 

Oh, how the men raved, 
Shouted, and cried, and hurrahed! Then they all 
Rushed at the work again, lest the back wall 
Where I was lying, away from the fire, 
Should fall in and bury me. 

Oh! you’d admire 
To see Robin now: he’s as bright as a dime; 
Deep in some mischief, too, most of the time. 
Tom, it was, saved him. Now, isn’t it true 
Tom’s the best fellow that ever you knew? 
There’s Robin now! See, he’s strong as a log! 
And there comes Tom, too— 
Yes, Tom was our dog. 
—Constance Fenimore Woolson. 
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UNCULTURED VOICES. 





WW yaa “a was ever more truly said than 
that ‘‘ the laughter of fools is like the 
crackling of thorns under a pot.’’ The 
uncultivated voice is bad enough in ordinary 
conversation, and in nothing does the lack 
of cultivation show itself plainer than in the 
voice. The throat and nasal tones, all un- 
directed and unpolished, strike the culti- 
vated ear like rudest discord; but the laugh 
which goes with it is even worse. The 
charm of a beautifully-modulated voice is 
even beyond that of a handsome face, and its 
memory lasts a great deal longer. It stays 
with us long after the face is forgotten. 

Who cannot recall the charm of some 
dearly loved voice which is still present, al- 
though the speaker has long been silent in 
death? One of the sweetest poems I re- 
member, was written in memory of Parepa, 
and began thus: 

O spirit, disembodied tho’ thou art, 

I cling to thee, and cannot let thee go; 
Thy voice rings thro’ the chambers of my heart, 
Its sweet, wild music, its pathetic flow. 

And so it has seemed with voices that we 
have loved ; they were the individuality, and 
the tender tones will never die out of mem- 
ory. Who of us that does not recall some 
voice which set the pulses stirring and the 
heart beating a swifter pulsation? When 
its power is so great, why do people neglect 
to make this glorious instrument harmoni- 
ous, so that in its utterances of love and 
friendship it may take on the highest musi- 
cal harmony on earth? We cannot imag- 
ine even tender and loving words sounding 
sweetly, told in a rude, discordant voice. 
‘* Say once again that thou dost love me,”’ 
never could have been written by Mrs. 
Browning if she had not heard the story re- 
peated in sweet cadences. 

Education is a failure unless that impor- 
tant branch is made a part of it. The in- 
strument upon which we play is tuned to 


‘perfection ; not a discord must be tolerated, 


or the effect of the grandest composition is 
worse than lost. But this glorious instru- 
ment of ours, the voice, which gives expres- 
sion to the divinest emotions of the soul, 
which tells how much we love our friends, 
how lonely we are without them, and count- 
less other musical stories, is often grating, 
harsh, guttural, nasal, disagreeable. It is 
the instrument which is the most sympa- 
thetic of all others; it reaches the heart 
when all else fails. It is the melody of di- 
vine love played by divine fingers upon the 
invisible chords of the human heart. 
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LEGENDS IN WORDS. 





BY A. H. MORRISON, 





T has been beautifully said, that there are 
sermons in stones. It may be said with 
no less truth, that there are pictures in 
words. Design, form, color, life, soul, 
all these elements are embodied in the art 
gallery of speech; and language is not merely 
what Emerson calls it, ‘ fossil poetry,”’ it is 
also fossil sculpture and fossil painting, ap- 
pealing, it is true, through a different sense, 
that of sound, to the zsthetic taste and un- 
derstanding, but appealing with none the 
less certainty, and conveying notions of 
visible entities and spiritual essences, with 
none the less force, grace, precision and 
beauty. 

But we may go a step farther and charac- 
terize language as fossil history—a national 
highway, oft buried and marred, like the 
Roman strata of old, but still recognizable, 
on which the milestones of a nation’s life 
are words standing by the wayside of its 
progress, and bearing on their mute but ex- 
pressive faces indelible tracings of birth and 
improvement, or retrogression and decay. 
Many a fact is epitomized in a word, many 
a change is hidden away in a monosyllable. 
Many a chapter of a people’s life is printed 
within the space devoted to some half dozen 
symbols of that people’sspeech. Language 
is history—the essence of history. And it 
has this advantage over the more volumi- 
nous and less reliable records which ofttimes 
go under that name. It cannot lie. True 
to itself, it stands out in all its native integ- 
rity, unsullied by prejudice and uncorrupted 
by policy, by faction, or by greed. 

Though the dust of ages settle on those 
wayside stones, though the moss of centuries 
line the weather-worn rifts, the cunning 
hand of the philologer with loving touch 
can wipe away the desert’s drift, can ten- 
derly remove the lichens from the rent, and 
then, as of yore, bright and unchanged, will 
shine out the message, proclaiming its mean- 
ing once more to the reverent gaze of the 
searcher, neath the glorious sunlight of eru- 
dition and truth. There is a wise saw to the 
effect that one illustration is better than 
twenty definitions. With regard to the 
illustration being preferable to the definition, 
I am inclined to agree, more especially 
when that illustration works hand in hand 
with a statement, so to speak, and proves it. 
To prove, then, how much of history is 


Sometimes contained in a word, and to show 


how the thread of fact may be unwound 
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from the tangled skein of time by following 
the fortunes of a little group of letters, let 
me instance a single English trisyllable, well 
known to farmers’ ears, viz., ‘‘ arable.’’ 

This word, as you know, means, that may 
be ploughed ; nothing remarkable, you will 
say, about that. But upon examination we 
find that the initial letters, ar, are found 
again in another common word, earth, or 
that which may be ploughed. Also in the 
Latin arare, to plow, also in the Sanskrit 
arya, one who ploughs, from the Sanskrit 
root ar, to plough; thus a7 to-day in English 
has the same meaning which it bore centu- 
ies before the birth of Christ in an eastern 
tongue, Sanskrit. Now, there is more than 
mere coincidence here, for there are very 
many roots in English which may be dealt 
with in a similar manner. So, tracing up 
through Sanskrit, Latin, Saxon, English, we 
find the same root with the same meaning 
common to each language. What is the in- 
evitable conclusion? that English is a lineal 
descendant of Sanskrit, or, if not a descen- 
dant, at least a blood relation, be it never 
so distantly removed. Thus are we led to 
conclude: that we Britons, and decendants 
of Britons, are the posterity of a race that 
once had its home in the lofty plateau back- 
ing the Himalayan range in far away Hin- 
dostan, and whose tongue, one of the most 
ancient known, perished as a spoken lan- 
guage several centuries before the Christian 
era. ‘This you will perhaps be inclined to 
say is history with a vengeance. Well, it 
ts history, nevertheless, and authentic his- 
tory to boot, from whose dictum there is no 
appeal. ; 

Yet, again, language is fossilized legend, 
the twin sister of history. If history be the 
substance of a people’s being, then legend is 
its shadow. ’Tis the poetry of history, not 
altogether reliable perhaps, but containing 
germs of truth. ’Tis the hard prose of fact 
transmuted into the less accurate but oft- 
times more beautiful reflection of fact. Its 
mirage or fata morgana, shining out from 
the deeps of time, with all its outlines in- 
verted, broken, travestied, but still bearing 
in some sort the image of the reality and ap- 
pealing with tenfold persuasiveness to man’s 
sense of the mysterious, and not seldom the 
sublime. 

Much of the early history of the coloniza- 
tion of Britain by the Saxons and the Angles 
is pure legend, legend mingled with truth. 
A hardy race of warriors, sea-wolves, as they 
were not inaptly termed by one poet of an- 
tiquity, putting out in their vessels from the 
viks or creeks of their own rugged shores, 
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made the coasts of Britain, and in course of 
time first overran and then colonized the 
island. These sea pirates or vikings spoke a 
rough and guttural tongue, which probably 
consisted of less than 600 words with many 
inflexions. They had no written literature, 
but, nevertheless, brought with them a rough 
alliterative verse, the rugged ballads which 
had had their origin in ages long gone 
by, but which were safely entrusted to the 
memories of the glee-men, who chanted 
them at table when the hearts of the feasters 
were merry with good cheer and wassail. 

There was a wild beauty in the diction of 
this embryonic verse, well calculated to stir 
the hearts of the hardy children of the sea, 
twas in very fact the proper medium for the 
transmission of legend, that legend largely 
composed of the horrible and the supernat- 
ural; for the barbarian is like the child, and 
dreads yet is fascinated by the dark. 

When walking out some calm, clear au- 
tumn afternoon, perhaps beneath the hazy 
sky, and surrounded by the variegated 
foliage of that most delightful season, the 
Indian summer, a sudden tickling sensation 
will cause you to lift your hand to your face 
and remove from thence a shred of long, 
fine filament, resembling the finest floss 
silk; it is, in fact, the silk spun by a small 
spider, and which in the late season of the 
year is often found floating in the air, or 
streaming pennant like from the twigs of 
the smaller trees and wayside bushes. It is 
the gossamer, name synonymous with all 
that is frail, all that is unsubstantial in the 
world of nature. ‘The gossamer of the busy 
world, which impatiently or pettishly 
brushes aside the tiny thread and passes by ; 
but the God’s summer of the word-student, 
and why the God’s summer? ‘Tradition 
says, that these fragile members of the 
-autumn-tide are the shreds of the Virgin 
Mary’s winding sheet, which fell away in 
filaments from her form, as she was removed 
from earth to Paradise. Thus isa legend em- 
bodied in that little English trisyllable ; aye, 
and more than a legend, it is a poem, as 
beautiful as any in the tongue, and better 
than many, because more brief. 


Who has not heard of the daisy, the sweet. 


flower of the English spring, starring the 
mead with its dewy blossoms or clustering by 
hawthorn-bowered nooks, where the lowing 
kine love to rove, and the children come in 
the gloaming to weave their flower chains 
and gather the first butter-cups of the year? 
Daisy is the day’s eye—the modest yellow 
disc of the little perennial being transfigured 
by imagination, which is the parent of le- 
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gend, into the great round orb of day; its 
pink-tipped petals, the swift rays that dart 
from the sun-god, fraught with their message 
of light and life. 

Laburnum is a name I love. It is a flower 
epistle for me—an epistle written from in- 
fancy and youth to manhood. I can only 
pray that it may bring its constant tidings 
of the bygone days to age, if age be granted 
me. Do you know what the laburnum is 
like, with its great, bright yellow clusters 
swinging in the soft spring breezes, and dis- 
pensing fragrance, the fragrance of the fresh, 
lusty, bursting year to the waiting air? It 
is just what the Germans call it—what the 
first German who did so call it believed it 
to be, ‘‘ the golden rain.’’ When Jupiter, 
king of gods and men, visited the lovely 
Danae, he descended into her lap, we are 
told, in a shower of golden rain, as does 
this beauteous herald of the summer-tide 
droop towards the lap of earth, with its 
pendulous wealth of shimmering gold. 

Halcyon days! Who has not known 
halcyon days? I like to think that even 
the most miserable, the outcast, the desti- 
tute, the starving, the criminal, has not 
lived all his life in vain. That at some time, 
even in the far-away childhood, have been 
green spots in existence, oases in the desert 
of life, within whose bosky depths the foun- 
tains of hope have played, if not to water 
the fruits of perfection here, at least to 
ripen them for the hereafter. And these 
were halcyon days. Halcyon is the Greek 
for kingfisher, from ads, the sea, and hwo, 
to brood on. Now, the ancient Sicilians 
believed that the kingfisher laid its eggs and 
incubated on the surface of the sea for the 
seven days which precede and follow the 
winter solstice, during which period the sea 
was ever smooth, unswept by breeze and un- 
ruffled by wave or billow. Therefore it was 
a time of peace and calm, and by analogy, 
of contentment and happiness. So Dryden 
says :— 

Amidst our arms as quiet you shall be 
As halcyon brooding on a winter’s sea. 

When I was a boy, I well remember that 
the flower heliotrope, or rather the perfume 
of the flower, always called up memories of 
cherry pie, because the delicate aroma of 
the one was so suggestive of the ambrosial 
flavor of the other. I loved the flower, and, 
it is needless to add, I had a strong predi- 
lection for the cherry pie. Zheu/ Well, 
years have rolled away—/sempora mutantur 
et nos mutamur in illis—I dislike cherry pie, 
or rather, it dislikes me, but I still love the 
heliotrope.- And pray, what is this helio- 
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trope? A modest blue flower, not unlike 
the forget-me-not, only smaller, with avery 
sweet perfume and remarkably fond of sun- 
shine. But it is to the name more than to 
the blossom that I would here call your at- 
tention. What does it mean? Its deriva- 
tion is likewise Greek, Ae/ios, the sun, and 
trepo, turn. There is a legend connected 
with it as follows: Apollo loved Clytia, but 
wearying of her, left her for her sister Leu- 
cothoe. Whereupon Clytia, like a foolish 
damsel as she was to fret over a faithlessswain, 
pined away, and Apollo, regretful perhaps, 
made the only atonement in his power, he 
changed her into the plant heliotrope, 
which animated, no doubt, by a loving, 
faithful woman’s instinct, yet turned to the 
divinity she worshipped while in human 
form, and even to this day, follows his 
course in the heavens. 

What a common word is fox-glove, yet 
what legendary lore is enshrined within the 
homely dissyllable. Upon analyzing it we 
find that fox is but another form of folks, 
therefore fox-glove is merely a corruption of 
folk’s glove, that is, fairies’ glove. At the 
very mention of fairies what wealth of tra- 
ditionary lore, folk-lore, as it is termed, un- 
folds to the mental vision. Shakespeare and 
Grimm and Hans Andersen are not more 
real personages than are some of their im- 
mortal conceptions to all true lovers of the 
mystical in nature and in art. And do you 
ask why? It is because they carry us back 
from our present selves to a time when doubt 
was unknown, when perfection even in hu- 
manity was possible. ‘The purple and white 
belis of the simple hedge flower may well be 
compared to the fingers of a fairy’s glove, 
hung on the pliant stem, perhaps by the 
sportive fays themselves, to regain tint and 
texture after their midnight dances round 
the magic ring—those circles of rank or 
withered grass, so often seen in woodland 
glade or outlying meadow, and which were 
once popularly thought to be trodden by 
fairies’ feet in their evening gambols. So 
Shakespeare says :— 

Meet we on hill, in dale, forest or mead, 
By paved fountain or by rushy brook, 


Or on the beached margent ot the sea, 
To dance our ringlets to the whistling wind. 


There is the rosemary again, the fragrant 
evergreen shrub so dear to the heart of age, 
as we learn from ‘‘ Winter’s Tale:”’ 

Reverend sirs, 
For you there’s rosemary and rue, these keep 
Seeming and savour all the winter long. 
But the shrub is no connection to the rose, 
neither has it anything to do, with Mary, 
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either earthly damsel or spiritualized shade. 
It is simply the vos maris or sea-dew: so 
named, lexicographers tell us, because it is 
of a dewy nature and loves to dwell near the 
sea. But here, legend steps in and carries 
us a step farther, for it informs us that Venus, 
the goddess of love, and Rosemary or Sea- 
dew, were children of the sea. Hence is 
Rosemary related to love and has been 
chosen as an emblem of remembrance, while 
the herb itself, tradition says, strengthens 
the memory and was formerly much worn at 
weddings. It is a favorite with Shakespeare, 
who makes Ophelia say: ‘‘ There’s rose- 
mary, that’s for remembrance.’’ And 
again, the nurse in ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet’ 
exclaims: ‘‘ Doth not rosemary and Romeo 
begin both with a letter ?’’—that is, with 
the same letter. Canada Ed. Weekty. 
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BY REV. C. H. RICHARDS, D. D., MADISON, 
WISCONSIN, 





ESIRING to get the verdict of the young 
people themselves on this matter, I re- 
cently asked some of them in my Sunday 
school to give me a list of the ten best books 
which each had read. The result was both 
entertaining and gratifying. In sixty lists, 
three hundred and twenty-nine preferences 
were expressed, and over three hundred dif- 
ferent books were named, many of them ex- 
ceedingly good ones. If any of the boys 
had any fondness for the dime or nickel 
library stories, not one ventured to cast a 
ballot for any of them. Different works of 
history and biography received seventy 
votes; and, while fiction, fairy tales, and 
books of adventure preponderated, they 
wete for the most part, of a wholesome sort. 
Little Men and Little Women lead off in 
the affections of these young people, with 
sixteen votes. The Bible was next named by 
eleven, with Pilgrim’s Progress in close con- 
nection, with ten votes. Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin received nine votes; Eight Cousins, 
Rose in Bloom, and St. Nicholas received 
eight votes each, Swiss Family Robinson, 
The Old Fashioned Girl, Boys of ’76, and 
Wide, Wide World, followed with six votes 
each; while D’Aubinge’s History of the 
Reformation, the Schonberg-Cotta Family, 
David Copperfield, the Story of the Bible, 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales, Underfoot, Under 
the Lilacs, and Seven Little Sisters were 
honored with five votes each. Many of the 
books receiving fewer votes are better than 
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some of these, and it was a surprise to find 
how many thoroughly good books have 
been read by so large a number and ad- 
judged by them “the best.’’ Miss Alcott 
proves the hold she has on the affections of 
young Americans by receiving for her 
various books fifty-four votes in these lists. 

The first test of good reading for children 
is that it shall be what Dr. Osgood once 
called ‘‘dynamic reading.’’ It is not 
enough that it is bright and interesting, it 
must be also invigoratiug, communicating 
power to the reader. It must impart some 
noble ideal, stimulate the courage, tone up 
the conscience, awaken the intellect, or 
lodge in some fruitful thought. As that 
wise writer remarked, ‘‘ Books are a curse 
if they merely excite the sensibilities and 
stimulate the nerves and brain, and bring 
on sedentary languor, and do not stir the 
muscles, and quicken the will, and set the 
hand and foot to work and play with the 
promptings of a cheerful heart.’’ A good 
book has an atmosphere of its own, which, 
without moralizing acts as a tonic on the 
best qualities of a child’s life. It helps 
make a boy manlier and a girl nobler and 
sweeter. Such books as Hughes’s Tom 
Brown at Rugby, E. E. Hale’s Ten Times 
One is Ten, and Mrs. Muloch-Craik’s Little 
Sunshine’s Holiday illustrate this idea. To 
fix in a child’s mind some attractive example, 
noble motive, or beautiful thought, is to add 
to the moral force, so that the strength and 
beauty of character in after days will be in- 
creased. 

But it is also essential that the reading we 
offer children shall interest them. It will 
not come to them with power unless they 
like it. Reading should never be allowed 
to become a dry and hated task. That is 
the way to drive them, by reaction, to the 
sensational and vitiating trash which appeals 
to their love of excitement. As Montaigne 


says, ‘‘Such viands as are proper and whole- , 


some for children should be seasoned with 
sugar, and such as are dangerous, with gall.’’ 
Nor is there the slightest need of loading the 
little people down with dull and heavy 
books in our day, under the mistaken im- 
pression that the less life there is in the 
style the more life it will communicate to 
the child. The wee listeners will find most 
effective moral teaching in such books as 
Mrs. Prentiss’s Little Susy Series, and the 
older young people will pore in fascination 
over the pages of John Halifax, Gentleman, 
or Miss Young’s Book of Golden Deeds, or 
Olive Thorne Miller’s Little Folks in 
Feathers and Furs. It is because such books 
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are intensely interesting that they are effec- 
tively useful. For a short story, Washing- 
ton Gladden’s Angel in an Ulster, and, for 
a longer story, E. E. Hale’s In His Name, 
may be taken for models for combining at- 
tractiveness with the dynamic quality. 
Perception rather than reflection, imagina- 
tion rather than judgment, is the character- 
istic of a child. Hence, the romantic ele- 
ment is to be recognized and met. Of 
course, information is gradually to be stored 
up and reason and memory are duly to be 
trained ; but the dramatic instinct, which 
makes itself manifest in children’s games, is 
to be made use of in developing them by 
means of their reading. They like, as Dr. 
Johnson said, to have ‘‘somewhat which 
can stretch and stimulate their little minds.”’ 
They care little for didactics, and nothing 
at all for theories, but they readily mount on 
stepping stones of stories to higher things. 
They do not grasp things in the abstract 
readily, but through pictures which the 
mind forms; hence, a narrative, full of 
detail about real people and real things, 
graphically pictured to them, is full of in- 
terest. They like to have the horizon of 
their world broadened by a fancy-flight. All 
this is wholesome and helpful if wisely used, 
and such books as Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland, Andersen’s and Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales, Hawthorne’s Wonderbook, and 
Kingsley’s Heroes are a real means of grace 
to childhood. Edward Everett Hale has 
recently said, ‘‘I consider that from seven 
years of age to fifteen a steady course of 
Arabian Nights, with but very slight dilu- 
tion, is a necessary part of every liberal ed- 
ucation. Perhaps this is because it culti- 
vates the imagination. But I think it is 
rather the simplicity, the variety, the sur- 
prise, and, in general, the rush and ‘go’ of 
the narrative.’”” * * 
Yin selecting reading “a children, it is a 
good rule to keep close to the classics ; that 
- is, do not let them waste their attention on 
that which is weak and ephemeral, but 
makes them familiar with that which is good 
enough to be an enduring delight for years 
and centuries. Every child should know 
the world’s immortal stories, such as The 
Vicar of Wakefield and Rasselas, and Paul 
and Virginia. It is far better for boys 
and girls of twelve and fourteen to read 
Ivanhoe and David Copperfield and other 
modern writers of classical quality, like 
George Macdonald and Mrs. Craik and 
Horace E. Scudder and Mrs, Whitney, than 
to spend their strength on that which has 





no lasting value. A great service in this 
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direction has been rendered in such adapta- 
tions to childhood’s powers and needs as 
Church’s Stories from Homer and Virgil, and 
the Greek Tragedians, and Lanier’s Boy’s 
King Arthur, and Charles and Mary Lamb’s 
Tales from Shakespheare. Nothing is bet- 


| ter for a boy than to get him to fill up a 


shelf of ‘‘classics’’ in his library—books 
that will be of interest and value as long as 
Michigan Moderator. 
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TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 








VIEWS OF A DIRECTOR. 





S the time for Teachers’ Institutes is 
approaching, it is the duty of the friends 
of education to use their best endeavors to 
make these meetings a success. There is 
no friend of the common school system who 
has given the matter proper attention that 
has failed to see the benefit derived from 
them by superintendent, teachers, a few 
directors, and fewer parents. They have 
done much to elevate the standard of educa- 
tion and to increase the qualifications of 
teachers: indeed, many teachers occupy rank 
in the profession largely due to the knowl- 
edge gained through Teachers’ Institutes. 
But while these Institutes are doing good 
work in that direction, they almost entirely 
fail to reach or affect others equally in need of 
instruction, viz: Directors and Parents. 
While the indifference, lack of codperation 
and, in too many instances, downright an- 
tagonism of the opponents of general educa- 
tion is scarcely felt or recognized in many 
of the larger towns and cities, I am painfully 
sensible that these evils prevail to a damag- 
ing extent in many small towns and rural 
districts. A large number of people still 
adhere to the old system of teaching and the 
old maximum of education, believing that 
being barely able to read and write, with a 
slight knowledge of the rudiments of arith- 
metic, is amply sufficient for the rising gen- 
eration. Accordingly they elect Directors 
who entertain the same erroneous ideas, and 
unsuitable school houses, low wages, lack of 
school furniture, apparatus, books, maps, 
charts, etc., are the result. These, coupled 
with a lack of sympathy with the cause, 
failure on the part of directors and parents 
to visit the schools. or in any way assist and 
encourage the teachers, constitute a barrier 
to success that teachers cannot effectually 
surmount, how well soever they may be edu- 
cated, or however assiduously they may 
labor. ‘Teachers may be well posted in the 
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science. of teaching and school government, 
but without the intelligent codperation 
and hearty sympathy of patrons and school 
officers, the progress of pupils must be 
materially retarded, and a school prove 
more or less a failure. 

If these obstacles to school progress can 
be removed, the cause of common school 
education will have achieved its greatest 
triumph, and to Teachers’ Institutes, more 
perhaps than to any other single agency, 
must we look for their removal. 


Ne 
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NOT WHAT, BUT HOW. 








T is impossible to dismiss ancient litera- 
ture from the college course, and equally 
impossible to study ancient literature without 
a study of ancient language. For the study 
of literature, properly conducted, is a study 
of man; and not only is it true that the no- 
blest study of mankind is man, but just now 
in America it is also the most immediately 
important study. Our problem in this year 
of grace 1885 is not how to manage nature, 
an art not unknown among us, but how to 
read aright and serve aright our fellow-men. 
Catholicity of sympathy is the first condition 
of American statesmanship, American jour- 
nalism, American preaching, if not also of 
the right conduct of American business, 
Every well-educated man may be sure that 
his life will bring him in contact not merely 
with. Americans, but also with English, 
Irish, French, Germans; in short, with the 
Celtic, Latin, and Teutonic races; and for the 
largest success, either in directing them in 
executive work,*® or guiding them through 
the pulpit or the press, or leading them in 
politics, so as to fuse them into one homoge- 
neous community, whether by aid of indus- 
trial, political, or educational and religious 
institutions, he must apprehend not merely 
their local idiosyncrasies, but also their race 
characteristics. ‘The nation must be catholic 
if it is to be united; its thinkers must be 
catholic if they are to be builders and 
leaders. And it is literature which pro- 
duces catholicity. He who is thoroughly 
familiar with Latin literature-and Latin life 
cannot possibly have a contempt for the 
Latin races. He who knows the fountains 
and sources of literature, and can trace their 
affluent wealth in the modern streams of 
thought, cannot fail to see the common life 
in all races and all nations ; in their common 
myths, their common symbolism their com- 
mon interpretation of nature and of life, and, 
above.all, in the common material of hope, 
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faith, and charity, of which, in all differences 
of creeds and rituals, their religions are 
woven. A man familiar with the world’s 
literatures cannot be a narrow man. 

But it is literature, not language, which 
the American scholar needs, and only so 
much language as is necessary to enable him 
to understand and appreciate literature. 
The modern protest against Greek and Latin 
is a right reaction wrongly directed. Our 
schools have taught, not literature, but lan- 
guage ; we might almost say, not language, 
but grammar. Homer and Virgil have been 
used to illustrate Andrews or Harkness; and 
many a college student has come out of col- 
lege to learn more of the great Greek bard 
by reading Byrant’s translation and Schlie- 
mann’s ‘‘‘ Troy’’ after graduation, than he 
ever learned about him by reading the origi- 
nal Iliad and Odyssey for the sake of 
parsing the sentences and digging up the 
roots. We do not find it necessary to con- 
strue every sentence of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Maud”’ 
in order to enjoy the poem ; much less is it 
needful to trace each word back to its cradle 
and discover whether it is of Celtic, or 
Anglo-Saxon, or Latin origin. The modern 
Ezekiel takes his class into the past to study 
a dead language. His real function is to 
cause the dry bones to stand erect, to clothe 
them with flesh and blood, and to breathe 
into them the breath of life. He who does 
this finds no lack of fascinated pupils. The 
‘‘Hypatia’’ of Kingsley and the novels of 
Dr. Ebers illustrate the power of life to both 
fascinate and instruct in the domain of fic- 
tion. But too often the prophet of the 
class-room contents himself with grinding 
up the bones into a fine powder and feeding 
it out by the teaspoonful to his disgruntled 
students. No wonder they call the opera- 
tion a ‘‘ grind,’’ and vote the results to be 
“very dry.”’ 

There are two distinct uses in the study 
of the classics—the scientific and the liter- 
ary. It gives the student a knowledge of 
the structure and forms of language, and it 
gives him access to reservoirs of thought and 
feeling, and to forms of life, which are inac- 
cessible to the mere user of translations. Lan- 
guage should be taught in school and college 
chiefly with the second of these two ends in 
view. There must always be and always 
‘will be specialists, who will give their lives 
to the study of linguistic forms—to the an- 
-atomy and physiology of language. But 
this study belongs to the specialist. It 
should always be an ‘‘ optional.’’ It is not 
necessary for general culture. The results, 
not the processes, are all that the merchant, 
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the lawyer, the preacher, and the statesman 
need. On the other hand, the ancient lan- 
guages are keys which open the door to a 
library containing treasures of thought and 
emotion which no man can leave out of his 
life without serious intellectual and moral 
loss, It is not important that he should 
know the twenty exceptions to the thirty- 
first rule on page 225 of the latest Greek 
grammar, or be able to recite memoriter all 
the imaginable uses of the second aorist, or 
settle authoritatively whether the great 
Roman orator should be called Sisero or 
Kikero; but it is important that he should 
enter into the dramatic life of the age of 
Homer, and the intellectual life of the age 
of Plato. _ Scholasticism is not scholarship ; 
it is not even the road to scholarship. 

We leave to professional teachers and pro- 
fessional journals the discussion of profes- 
sional methods; we speak here for the 
fathers and for their children. And we in- 
sist that the public desire, and that they are 
right in desiring it, a classical course which 
shall pursue by appropriate methods a differ- 
ent end from that of the past; that shall 
make literature, not grammar or philology, 
the object of instruction; that shall make 
ability to read at sight any Greek or Latin 
classic the object in classical education, 
rather than the ability to pass an examina- 
tion in the grammar, philology, and ety- 
mology of a few pages from a few authors. 
The fitting-schools should set it as their task 
to prepare their students to read any ordi- 
nary Greek and Latin at sight, and should 
give just so much of Greek and Latin gram- 
mar as is necessary for that purpose—and no 
more. ‘The colleges should require, not so 
many books of specified authors, read often 
without real apprehension, but such a knowl- 
edge of Latin and Greek language as will 
enable the student to begin the study of 
Greek and Latin life and literature from the 
day of entrance, and to graduate with a gen- 
eral knowledge of the characteristics of the 


*great authors and their respective epochs ; 


with ability to answer the questions respect 
ing each one, Who is he? when did he live? 
what were his characteristics? what his in- 
fluence on the world’s life and thought? and 
with capacity to continue his studies with- 
out a grammar and a lexicon, except. for 
very occasional use, as one employs Web- 
ster or Worcester in reading English. 

We are aware that there is nothing origi- 
nal in this demand ; if it were original, we 
should distrust its wisdom, and hesitate to 
make it. We do but interpret the gen- 
eral want of parents and pupils for a 
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more vital instruction in the classics ; an in- 
struction which shall make literature subser- 
vient to life, and language subservient to 
literature. There are some schools and col- 
leges which are moving in this direction; 
but they are not moving fast enough. There 
is a grand future for the American college 
which should give public notice that it will 
teach literature, not language, and that to 
enter its classes the student must know 
enough of the language to be able to begin 


the study of literature in his freshman year. 
Christian Union. 
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EDUCATION FOR USE. 








BY T. J. CHAPMAN. 





N his “ Principles of Education,’” Her- 
bert Spencer has an excellent chapter 
entitled, ‘‘What Knowledge is of Most 
Worth ?”’ in the course of which he most 


forcibly exhibits the extreme folly of much. 


of our present so-called education, by which 
we turn out of our institutions of learning 
scores of young people full of Latin and 
Greek, simply because these are supposed to 
go to the make-up of a genteel education, 
while they are almost entirely unprovided 
for so far as any knowledge really useful to 
them in the battle of life is concerned. He 
illustrates it by means of the Orinoco In- 
dian, who, he says, will not hesitate to go 
out of his cabin without a shred of clothing 
upon him, but would not for the world be 
seen unless properly decorated with paint. 
The historian Froude, in his ‘‘ Scottish 
University Address,’’ also urges the import- 
ance of hand-work as well as hegd-work, in 
order to success in life. He, perhaps, ar- 
gues in favor of the former, if need be, to 
the exclusion of the latter. ‘A poor man’s 
child,’’ says he, ‘‘ is brought here with no 
will of his own. We have no right to con- 
demn him to be a mendicant or a rogue ; 
he may fairly demand, therefore, to be put 
in the way of earning his bread by labor. 
The practical necessities must take prece- 
dence of the intellectual. .A tree,’’ he con- 
tinues, ‘‘ must be rooted in the soil before 
it can bear flowers and fruit. A man must 
learn to stand upright upon his own feet, to 
respect himself, to be independent of char- 
ity or accident. It is on this basis only that 
any superstructure of intellectual cultivation 
worth having can possibly be built.’’ 
Spencer arranges the different kinds of 
knowledge, or the different knowledges, to 
use what he terms a Baconism, with refer- 
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ence to their relative values for the purposes 
of life, in this order : : 

1. Those activities which directly min- 
ister to self-preservation. 

2. Those activities which, by securing 
the necessaries of life, indirectly minister to 
self- preservation. 

3. Those activities which have for their 
end the rearing and discipline of offspring. 

4. Those activities which are involved 
in the maintenance of proper social and po- 
litical relations. 

5. Those miscellaneous activities which 
make up the leisure part of life, devoted to 
the gratification of the tastes and feelings. 

Certainly very much of our present system 
of education is almost useless in the struggle 
of life. Let me illustrate by means of a lit- 
tle incident that came under my own notice. 
Some time ago an elderly man called upon 
me for charity. He was not much past the 
prime of life, and he had the full use of all 
his faculties. He had been thoroughly ed- 
ucated at some of the best European univers- 
ities; and, besides a competent knowledge 
of English, he was master of the French, 
German, Latin, Greek and Hebrew lan- 
guages. Yet, with all his learning, he had 
not been taught how to get a living; his 
scholarship was not in demand anywhere ; 
and, with all his erudition, he was only a 
common tramp, perfectly useless in the hive 
of human industry. Whose fault was this? 
Perhaps his own; but I prefer to think it 
was the fault of popular sentiment, which 
teaches young men that certain things go to 
the make-up of a good education, without 
reference to whether or not these things may 
be of any avail in the struggle for existence. 
My elderly friend passed every day on the 
streets ministers, lawyers, doctors, mer- 
chants, mechanics, not many of whom pos- 
sessed a tithe of the learning which he had 
acquired, but yet who were able to live in 
comfort, because they had been taught some- 
thing which they could make useful to their 
fellow-men ; while he, with his head full of 
unmerchantable erudition, was like the In- 
dian of whom Thoreau speaks, who had 
spent his time in making a great number of 
baskets for sale, without first finding out 
whether or not the people in the village 
wanted to buy any baskets. 

‘“«An Oxford education,’’ to quote again 
from Froude, ‘‘ fits a man extremely well for 
the trade of gentleman. I do not know for 
what other trade it does fit him, as at pres- 
ent constituted. More than one man who 
has taken high honors there, has been seen 
in these late years breaking stone upon a 
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road in Australia. That was all he was 
found to be fit for when brought in contact 
with the primary realities of things.’’ And 
such may be said of nine-tenths of our teach- 
ing in this country. It is our false system 
of education, in which we pay ‘‘tithe of 
mint and anise and cumin, but forget the 
weightier matters of the law,’’ which turns 
out of our educational establishments, year 
after year, scores of young people who are 
utterly unprepared for any serious work in 
the battle of life. 

The plea for practical education is not a 
new thing under the sun. Agesilaus, the 
king of Sparta, when asked what things 
boys should be taught, replied, Those things 
which they will practice when they are men. 
The good sense of this reply, every man at 
once recognizes. Yet, as I have already 
intimated, it is quite ignored in practice. 
Boys are not, as a rule, taught those things 
which they will practice when they are men. 
We have a certain routine—a certain educa- 
tional groove—through which all are forced 
alike, without much thought as to their in- 
dividual talents or prospects in life. Fruits 
of the same kind are looked for, without 


regard to the nature of the plant upon which. 


they are expected to grow. So it was in 
the celebrated school of Dr. Blimber. 
‘‘ Every description of Greek and Latin 
vegetable was got off the driest twigs of 
boys, under the frostiest circumstances. 
Nature was of no consequence at all. No 
matter what a young gentleman was in- 
tended to bear, Dr. Blimber made him bear 
to pattern, somehow or other.’’ And, un- 
fortunately, our labors are attended with 
the same disadvantages as his. ‘‘ This was 
all very pleasant and ingenious,’’ continues 
the historian, ‘‘ but the system of forcing 
was attended with its usual disadvantages. 
There was not the right taste about the pre- 
mature productions, and they didn’t keep 
well.”’ 

But in this plea for practical education, 
the question may occur, Do I make no pro- 
vision for culture? Do I forget that men 
and women are more than mere hewers of 
wood and drawers of water ?—that the life 
is more than meat, and the body more than 
raiment? I do not forget: but that does 
not at present concern us. What does con- 
cern us is, to arrange such a course of study, 
taught in such a way, as will best profit the 
pupils in our common schools—the myriads 
of children who have but a few months, or 
years at most, to devote to learning, before 
they are obliged to go forth to meet the 
stern realities of life. I think it almost 
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criminal to consume the precious time of 
such children in frivolous or in philosophi- 
cal niceties and speculations,—to give them 
a stone when they are clamoring for bread, 
—to send them forth cheated of their ad- 
vantages, that we may show off our petty 
scholarship and accomplishments. 

I began this article with a reference to 
Herbert Spencer ; I do not know that I can 
close it better than with a quotation from 
that excellent writer. ‘‘ A florist,’’ says he, 
‘‘ cultivates a plant for the sake of its flower ; 
and regards the roots and leaves as of value, 
chiefly because they are instrumental in pro- 
ducing the flower. But while, as an ulti- 
mate product, the flower is the thing to 
which everything else is subordinate, the 
florist very well knows that the root and 
leaves are intrinsically of greater import- 
ance ; because on them the evolution of the 
flower depends. He bestows every care in 
rearing a healthy plant ; and knows it would 
be folly if, in his anxiety to obtain the 
flower, he were to neglect the plant. * * 

‘‘ And here we see most distinctly the 
vice of our educational system. It neglects 
the plant for the sake of the flower. In 
anxiety for elegance, it forgets substance. * 
* Accomplishments, the fine arts, de//es-/et- 
tres, and all those things which, as we say, 
constitute the efflorescence of civilization, 
should be wholly subordinate to that knowl- 
edge and discipline in which civilization 
rests. As they occupy the leisure part of 
life, so should they occupy the leisure part 
of education.’’ 


<i 
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SPECIAL APPARATUS. 








BY H. C. HICKOK. 





HERE was in the rotunda of the Elmira 
Female College, N. Y., some twenty- 
five years ago, an imposing specimen of 
illustrative apparatus, in the shape of a ter- 
restrial globe ‘en feet in diameter, with a 
raised land-surface, and land and water col- 
ored to nature. It was suspended on an 
iron axis, in a circular opening in the third 
floor—the only convenient place they hap- 
pened to have for it—and poised at the 
proper inclination of 2314 degrees. The 
surface was manipulated on a hollow frame 
of lath, and was the work in leisure hours 
of one of the professors whose name I can- 
not now recall. 
As this huge sphere slowly revolved to- 
wards the spectator, the topmost ‘outline 
higher than his head, and island-peak, blue 
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ocean and sandy shore, mountain ranges 
and broad continents, came successively into 
view, it impressed the senses and the ima- 
gination with a vivid and uplifting concep- 
tion of the configuration and ponderous 
rotundity of the earth, and the majestic 
sweep of its revolutions, that could not pos- 
sibly be imparted by any of the ordinary 
school globes. 

All apparatus used for illustration is in- 
tended to help the imagination through the 
senses instead of leaving it to flounder in 
the dark, or grope dubiously in the murky 
twilight. In material things, seeing is un- 
derstanding, if there be a mind behind the 
eye; and for educational purposes the high- 
est vantage-ground of the perceptive facul- 
ties becomes the best starting-point for the 
kindling and all-comprehending imagina- 
tion; except that in some branches, astron- 
omy for instance, the imagination recoils 
helplessly upon itself in vainly essaying to 
climb the ladder of physical fact. 

Raised mapssand globes were rarely seen 
in the interior thirty years ago, and are far 
less common now in our schools than they 
ought to be, in view of their suggestive value 
to pupils. I well recollect how the Ameri- 
can public was puzzled, during the Crimean 
war, to account for some inexplicable move- 
ments of the opposing forces. The published 
statements did not explain, and the ordin- 
ary maps furnished no key to the mystery. 
In looking through the well-furnished school 
department at Toronto, Canada West, in 
the summer of 1856, I discovered on the 
wall a finely-executed raised map of the 
Crimea. An examination of its topography, 
thus developed, solved the problem in a few 
moments. The insurmountable was no long- 
er unintelligible. The impression was deep- 
ened by witnessing, the second morning 
after, at Quebec, the debarkation of an Eng- 
lish regiment direct from the Crimea, the 
smoke of battle still on their garments, and 
spending an instructive hour with its officers, 
the same afternoon, in their new quarters in 
the massive citadel that crowns the Heights 
of Abraham. It was what might be called 
the conversational method of teaching one’s 
self physical geography. 

But this is a digression. The point I set 
out to reach was this: Such a globe, or 
one-half its size, would be an acquisition to 
each of our State Normal Schools. But as 
it is not every professor, or student, who 
has the patience and.artistic skill to get one 
up, what Board of Trustees will be first to 
order one from the regular globe makers? 
Or if the corporate treasury be not suffi- 
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ciently plethoric, what private lady or gen- 
tleman of means, interested in education, 
will place a modest percentage of surplus 
income at the disposal of the Principal for 
this beneficent purpose, the donor’s name 
to be permanently identified with the bene- 
faction? Large hearts sometimes go with 
full coffers, and here is a chance to prove it. 
An old English engraver, who has since 
gone to his long home, told me some years 
ago that George IV., when Prince Regent, 
had two globes made to his order for his 
own use, one terrestrial, the other celestial, 
and each ten feet in diameter. They hada 
plane surface, engraved in sections, on cop- 
perplate, which took several years to exe- 
cute; and the total cost of the two was 
420,000 sterling, or in round numbers 
$100,000 of our money. The last my Eng- 
lish friend knew of them, they were stowed 
away in some out-of-the-way place in Carl- 
ton House of unfragrant memory, dusty, 
unused, and out of date. We would do 
better by such ‘‘documents’’ if we had them 
now. Normal Monthly. 


—— 
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TRANSFORMATIONS OF A GRAIN OF SOIL. 





REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


HY, you ask, are there such terrible 

things as volcanoes? Of what use can 
they be? They are of use enough, my 
child; and of many more uses, doubt not, 
than we know as yet, or ever shall know. 
But of one of their uses I can tell you. 
They make, or help to make, divers and 
sundry curious things, from gunpowder to 
your body and mine. 

What! I can understand their helping 
to make gunpowder, because the sulphur in 
it is often found round volcanoes; and I 
know the story of the brave Spaniard, who, 
when his fellows wanted materials for gun- 
powder, had himself: lowered in a basket 
down the crater of a South American vol- 
cano, and gathered sulphur for them off the 
burning cliffs: but how can volcanoes help 
to make me? Am I made of lava? Or is 
there lava in me? 

My child, I did not say that volcanoes 
helped to make you. I said that they helped 
to make your body; which is a very differ- 
ent matter, as I beg you to remember, now 
and always. Your body is no more you 
yourself than the hoop which you trundle, 
or the pony which you ride. It is, like 
them, your servant, your tool, your instru- 
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ment, your organ, with which you work: 
and a very uséiul, trusty, cunningly-con- 
trived organ it is; and therefore I advise 
you to make good use of it, for you are re- 
sponsible for it. But you yourself are not 
your body, or your brain, but something 
else, which we call your soul, your spirit, 
your life. And that ‘‘you yourself’’ would 
remain just the same if it were taken out of 
your body, and put into the body of a bee, 
or of a lion, or any other body; or into no 
body at all. At least so I believe; and so, 
I am happy to say, nine hundred and ninety- 
nine thousand nine hundred and ninety- 
nine people out of every million have always 
believed, because they have used their hu- 
man instincts and their common sense, and 
have obeyed (without knowing it) the warn- 
ing of a great and good philosopher called 
Herder, that ‘‘The organ is in no case the 
power which works by it;’’ which is as 
much as to say, that the engine is not the 
engine-driver, nor the spade the gardener. 

There have always been, and always will 
be, a few people who cannot see that. They 
think that a man’s soul is part of his body, 
and that he himself is not one thing, but a 
great number of things. They think that 
his mind and character are only made up 
of all the thoughts, and feelings, and recol- 
lections which have passed through his 
brain; and that as his brain changes, he 
himself must change, and become another 
person, and then another person again, con- 
tinually. But do not you agree with them: 
but keep in mind wise Herder’s warning 
that you are not to ‘‘confound the organ 
with the power,’’ or the engine with the 
driver, or your body with yourself: and 
then we will go on and consider how a vol- 
cano, and the lava which flows from it, help 
to make your body. 

Now I know that the Scotch have a say- 
ing, ‘‘ That you cannot make broth out of 
whinstones’’ (which is their name for lava). 
But, though they are very clever people, 
they are wrong there. I never saw any 
broth in Scotland, as far as I know, but 
what whinstones had gone to the making of 
it; nor a Scotch boy who had not eaten 
many a bit of whinstone, and been all the 
better for it. 

Of course, if you simply put the whin- 
stones into a kettle and boiled them, you 
would not get much out of them by such 
rough cookery as that. But Madam How 
is the best and most delicate of all cooks ; 
and she knows haw to pound, and soak, and 
stew whinstones so delicately, that she can 
make them sauce and seasoning for meat, 
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vegetables, puddings, and almost everything 
that you eat; and can put into your veins 
things which were spouted up red-hot by 
volcanoes, ages and ages since, perhaps at 
the bottom of ancient seas which are now 
firm dry land. 

This is very strange—as all Madam How’s 
doings are. And you would think it stran- 
ger still if you had ever seen the flowing of 
a lava stream. 

Out of a cave of slag and cinders in the 
black hillside rushes a golden river, flowing 
like honey, and yet so tough that you can- 
not thrust a stick into it, and so heavy that 
great stones (if you throw them on it) float 
on the top, and are carried down like corks 
on water. It is so hot that you cannot 
stand near it more than a few seconds; hot- 
ter, perhaps, than any fire you ever saw: 
but as it flows, the outside of it cools in the 
cool air, and gets covered with slag and 
cinders, something like those which you 
may see thrown out of the furnaces in the 
Black Country of Staffordshire. Sometimes 
these cling together above the lava stream, 
and make a tunnel, through the cracks in 
which you may see the fiery river rushing 
and roaring down below. But mostly they 
are kept broken and apart, and roll and 
slide over each other on the top of the lava, 
crashing and clanging as they grind together 
with a horrid noise. Of course that stream, 
like all streams, runs towards the lower 
grounds. It slides down glens, and fills 
them up; down the beds of streams, driving 
off the water in hissing steam ; and some- 
times (as it did in Iceland a few years ago) 
falls over some cliff, turning what had been 
a water-fall into a fire-fall, and filling up the 
pool below with blocks of lava suddenly 
cooled, with a clang and roar like that of 
chains shaken or brazen vessels beaten, 
which is heard miles and miles away. Of 
course, woe to the crops and gardens which 
stand in its way! It crawls over them all 
and eats them up. It shoves down houses; 


“it sets woods on fire, and sends the steam 


and gas out of the tree-trunks hissing into 
the air. And (curiously enough) it does 
this often without touching the trees them- 
selves. It flows round the trunks (it did so 
in a wood in the Sandwich Islands a few 
years ago), and of course sets them on fire 
by its heat, till nothing is left of them but 
blackened posts. But the moisture which 
comes out of the poor tree in steam blows 
so hard against the lava round that it can 


never touch the tree, and a round hole is. 


left in the middle of the lava where the tree 
was. Sometimes, too, the lava will spit out 
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liquid fire among the branches of the trees, 
which hangs down afterwards from them in 
tassels of slag, and yet (by the very same 
means) the steam in the branches will pre- 
vent the liquid fire burning them off, or 
doing anything but just scorch the bark. 
But I can tell you a more curious story 
still. The lava stream, you must know, is 
continually sending out little jets of gas and 
steam: some of it may have been brought up 
from the very inside of the earth; most of 
it, I suspect, comes from the damp herbage 
and damp soil over which it runs. Be that 
as it may, a lava stream out of Mount Etna, 
in Italy, came once down straight upon the 
town of Catania. Everybody thought that 
the town would be swallowed up; and the 
poor people there (who knew no better) be- 
gan to pray to St. Agatha—a famous saint, 
who, they say, was martyred there ages ago— 
and who, they fancy, has power in heaven 
to save them from the lava stream. And 
really what happened was enough to make 
ignorant people, such as they were, think 
that St. Agatha had saved them. The lava 
stream came straight down upon the town 
wall. Another foot, and it would have 
touched it, and have begun shoving it down 
with a force compared with which all the 
battering-rams that you ever read of in 
ancient histories would be child’s toys. 
But lo and behold! when the lava stream 
got within a few inches of the walls it 
stopped, and began to rear itself upright, 
and build itself into a wall beside the wall. 
It rose and rose, till I believe in one place 
it overtopped the wall, and began to curl 
over in acrest. All expected that it would 
fall over into the town at last: but no, there 
it stopped, and cooled, and hardened, and 
left the town unhurt. All the inhabitants 
said, of course, that St. Agatha had done 
it: but learned men found out that, as 
usual, Madam How had done it, by making 
it do itself. The lava was so full of gas, 
which was continually blowing out in little 
jets, that when it reached the wall, it ac- 
tually blew itself back from the wall; and 
and, as the wall was luckily strong enough 
not to be blown down, the lava kept blow- 
ing itself back till it had time to cool. And 
so, my dear child, there was no miracle at 
all in the matter; and the poor people of 
Catania had to thank not St. Agatha, and 
any interference of hers, but simply Him 
who can preserve, just as He can destroy, 
by those laws of nature which are the breath 
of His mouth and the servants of His will. 
But in many a case the lava does not stop. 
It rolls on and on over the downs and 
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through the valleys, till it reaches the sea- 
shore, as it did in Hawaii iu the Sandwich 
Islands, this very year. And then it cools, 
of course; but often not before it has killed 
the fish by its sulphurous gases and heat, 
perhaps for miles around. And there is 
good reason to believe that. the fossil fish 
which we so often find in rocks, perfect in 
every bone, lying sometimes in heaps, and 
twisted (as I have seen them) as if they had 
died suddenly and violently, were killed in 
this very way, either by heat from lava 
streams, or else by the bursting up of gases 
poisoning the water, in earthquakes and 
eruptions in the bottom of the sea. I could 
tell you many stories of fish being killed in 
thousands by earthquakes and volcanoes 
during the last few years. But we have not 
time to tell about everything. 

And now you will ask me, with more 
astonishment than ever, what possible use 
can there be in these destroying streams of 
fire? And certainly, if you had ever seen 
a lava stream even when cool, and looked 
down, as I have done, at the great river of 
rough black blocks streaming away far and 
wide over the land, you would think it the 
most hideous and the most useless thing you 
ever saw. And yet, my dear child, there is 
One who told men to judge not according 
to the appearance, but to judge righteous 
judgment. He said that about matters spir- 
itual and human: but it is quite as true 
about matters natural, which also are His 
work, and all obey His will. 

Now, if you had seen, as I have seen, 
close round the edges of these lava streams, 
and sometimes actually upon them, or upon 
the great bed of dust and ashes which have 
been hurled far and wide out of ancient vol- 
canoes, happy homesteads, rich crops, hemp 
and flax and wheat, lucerne, roots, vegeta- 
bles, and vineyards laden with white and 
purple grapes, you would have begun to sus- 
pect that the lava streams were not, after all, 
such very bad neighbors. And when I tell 
you that volcanic soils (as they are called), 
that is, soil which has at first been lava or 
ashes, are generally the richest soils in the 
world—that, for instance (as some one told 
me the other day), there is soil in the beau- 
tiful island of Madeira so thin that you can- 
not dig more than two or three inches down 
without coming to the solid rock of lava, or, 
what is harder even, obsidian (which is the 
black glass which volcanoes sometimes make, 
and which the old Mexicans used to chip 
into swords and arrows, because they had 
no steel)—and that this soil, thin as it is, is 
yet so fertile, that in it used to be grown 
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the grapes of which the famous Madeira 
wine was made—when you remember this, 
and when you remember, too, the Lothians 
of Scotland (about which I shall have to say 
a little to you just now), then you will per- 
haps agree with me, that Lady Why has not 
been so very wrong in setting Madam How 
to pour out lava*and ashes upon the earth. 

For see—down below under the roots of 
the mountains, Madam How works continu- 
ally like a chemist in his laboratory, melt- 
ing together all the rocks, which are the 
bones and leavings of the old worlds. If 
they stayed down below there, they would 
be of no use: while they will be of use 
up here in the open air. For, year by year, 
by the washing of rain and rivers—and also, 
I am sorry to say, by the ignorant and fool- 
ish waste of mankind—thousands and mil- 
lions of tons of good stuff are running into 
the sea every year, which would, if it could 
be kept on land, make food for men and 
animals, plants and trees. So, in order to 
supply the continual waste of this upper 
world, Madam How is continually melting 
up the under world, and pouring it out of 
the volcanoes like manure, to renew the face 
of the earth. In these lava rocks and ashes 
which she sends up there are certain sub- 
stances without which men cannot live; 
without which a stalk of corn or grass can- 
not grow. Without potash, without mag- 
nesia, both of which are in vour veins and 
mine—without silicates (as they are called), 
which give flint to the stems of corn and of 
grass, and so make them stiff and hard, and 
able to stand upright—and very probably 
without the carbonic acid gas, which comes 
out of the volcanoes, and is taken up by 
the leaves of plants, and turned by Madam 
How’s cookery into solid wood—without 
all these things—and I suspect without a 
great many more things which come out of 
volcanoes—I do not see how this beautiful 
green world could get on at all. 

Of course, when the lava first cools on 
the surface of the ground it is hard enough, 
and therefore barren enough. But Madam 
How sets to work upon it at once, with that 
-delicate little water-spade of hers which we 
call rain ; and with that alone, century after 
‘century, and age after age, she digs the lava 
stream down, atom by atom, and silts it 
over the country round in rich manure. 
‘So that if Madam How has been a rough 
and hasty workwoman in pumping her treas- 
ures up out of her mine with her great 
steam-pumps, she shows herself delicate and 
tender and kindly enough in giving them 
away afterwards. 
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Nay, even the fine dust which is some- 
times blown out of volcanoes is useful to 
countries far away. So light it is, that it 
rises into the sky, and is wafted by the 
wind across the seas. So, in the year 1783, 
ashes from the Skaptar Jokull in Iceland 
were carried over the north of Scotland, and 
even into Holland, hundreds of miles to 
the south. 

So, again, when in the year 1812 the vol- 
cano of St. Vincent, in the West India 
Islands, poured out torrents of lava, after 
mighty earthquakes which shook all that 
part of the world, a strange thing happened 
(about which I have often heard from those 
who saw it), in the island of Barbadoes sev- 
eral hundred miles away. For when the 
sun rose in the morning (it was a Sunday 
morning), the sky remained more dark than 
any night; and all the poor negroes crowded 
terrified out of their houses into the streets, 
fancying the end of the world was come. 
But a learned man who was there, finding 
that, though the sun was risen, it was still 
pitchy dark, opened his window, and found 
that it was stuck fast by something on the 
ledge outside, and, when he thrust it open, 
found the ledge covered deep in soft red 
dust ; and he instantly said, like a wise man 
as he was, ‘‘The volcano of St. Vincent 
must have broken out, and these are the 
ashes from it.’’ Then he ran down stairs 
and quieted the poor negroes, telling them 
not to be afraid, for the end of the world 
was not coming just yet. But still the dust 
went on falling, till the whole island, I am 
told, was covered an inch thick; and the 
same thing happened in the other islands 
round. People thought, and they had 
reason to think from what had often hap- 
pened elsewhere, that though the dust might 
hurt the crops for that year, it would make 
them richer in years to come, because it 
would act as manure upon the soil; and so 
it did, after a few years: but it did terrible 


. damage at the time, breaking off the boughs 


of trees, and covering up the crops: and in 
St. Vincent itself whole estates were ruined. 
It was a frightful day, but I know well that 
behind that How there was a Why for its 
happening, and happening, too, about that 
very time, which all who know the history 
of negro slavery in the West Indies can 
guess for themselves; and confess, I hope, 
that in this case, as in all others, when Lady 
Why-seems most severe she is often most 
just and kind. 

Ah! my dear child, that I could go on 
talking to you of this for hours and days! 
But I have time now only to teach you the 
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alphabet of these matters—and, indeed, I 
know little more than the alphabet myself; 
but if the very letters of Madam How’s 
book, and the mere 4, B, AB, of it, which 
Iam trying to teach you, are so wonderful 
and so beautiful, what must its sentences be 
and its chapters? And what must the whole 
book be like? But that last none can read 
save Him who wrote it before the worlds 
were made. 

But now I see you want to ask a question. 
Let us have it out. I would sooner answer 
one question of yours than tell you ten 
things without your asking. 

Is there potash and magnesia and silicates 
in the soil here? And if there is, where 
did they come from? For there are no 
volcanoes in England. 

Yes. There are such things in the soil; 
and little enough of them, as the farmers 
here know too well. For we here, in 
Windsor Forest, are on the very poorest 
and almost the newest soil in England ; and 
when Madam How had used up all her good 
materials in making the rest of the island, 
she carted away her dry rubbish and shot it 
down here for us to make the best of: and 
I do not think that we and our forefathers 
have done so very ill with it. But where 
the rich part, or staple, of our soils came 
from first it would be very difficult to say, 
so often has Madam How made, and un- 
made, and remade England, and sifted her 
materials afresh every time. But if you go 
to the Lowlands of Scotland, you may soon 
see where the staple of the soil came from 
there, and that I was right in saying that 
there were atoms of lava in every Scotch 
boy’s broth. Not that there were ever (as 
far as I know) volcanoes in Scetland or in 
England. Madam How has more than one 
string to her bow, or two strings either. 
So when she pours out her lavas, she does 
not always pour them out in the open air. 
Sometimes she pours them out at the bottom 
of the sea, as she did in the north of Ireland 
and the southwest of Scotland, when she 
made the Giant’s Causeway, and Fingal’s 
Cave in Staffa, too, at the bottom of the 
old chalk ocean, ages and ages since. Some- 
times she squirts them out between the lay- 
ers of rock, or into cracks which the earth- 
quakes have made, in what are called trap 
dykes ; of which there are plenty to be seen 
in Scotland, and in Wales likewise. And 
then she lifts the earth up from the bottom 
of the sea, and, sets the rain to wash away 
all the soft rocks, till the hard lava stands 
out in great hills upon the surface of the 
ground. Then the rain begins eating away 
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those lava hills likewise, and manuring the 
earth with them. And wherever those lava 
hills stand up, whether great or small, there 
is pretty sure to be rich land around them. 
If you look at the Geological Map of Eng- 
land and Ireland, and the red spots upon it, 
which will show you where those old lavas 
are, and you will see how much of them 
there is in England, at the Lizard Point in 
Cornwall, and how much more in Scotland 
and the north of Ireland. In South Devon, 
in Shropshire—with its beautiful Wrekin, 
and Caradoc, and Lawley—in Wales, round 
Snowdon (where some of the soil is very 
rich), and above all in the Lowlands of — 
Scotland, you see these red marks, showing 
the old lavas, which are always fertile, ex- 
cept the poor old granite, which is of little 
use save to cut into building stone, because 
it is too full of quartz—that is, flint. 

Think of this the next time you go 
through Scotland in the railway, especially 
when you get near Edinburgh. As you run 
through the Lothians with their noble crops 
of corn, and roots, and grasses; and their 
great homesteads, each with its engine 
chimney, which makes steam do the work 
of men—you will see rising out of the plain 
hills of dark rock, sometimes in single knobs 
like Berwick Law or Stirling Crag, some- 
times in noble ranges like Arthur’s Seat, or 
the Sidlaws, or the Ochils. Think what 
these black bare lumps of whinstone are, 
and what they do. Remember they are 
mines—not gold mines, but something 
richer still—food mines, which Madam How 
thrust into the inside of the earth, ages and 
ages since, as molten lava rock, and then 
cooled them and lifted them up, and pared 
them away with her ice-plough and her rain- 
spade, and spread the stuff of them over the 
wide carses round, to make in that bleak 
northern climate, which‘once carried noth- 
ing but fir-trees and heather, a soil fit to 
feed a great people; to cultivate in them in- 
dustry, and science, and valiant self-depend- 
ence and self-help: and to gather round 
the Heart of Midlothian and the Castle 
Rock of Edinburgh the stoutest and the * 
ablest little nation which Lady Why has 
made since she made the Greeks who fought 
at Salamis. 

Of those Greeks you have read or ought 
to read, in Mr. Cox’s ‘‘ Tales of the Persian 
War.’’ Some day you will read of them in 
their own books, written in their grand old 
tongue. Remember that Lady Why made 
them, as she has made the Scotch, by first 
preparing a country for them, which, would 
call out all their courage and their skill ; 
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and then by giving them the courage and 
the skill to make use of the land where she 
had put them. 

And now think what a wonderful fairy 
tale you might write for yourself—and every 
word of it true—of the adventures of one 
atom of Potash or some other Salt, no big- 
ger than a needle’s point, in such a lava 
stream as I have been telling of. How it 
has run round and round, and will run 
round age after age, in an endless chain of 
change. How it began by being molten 
fire underground, how then it became part 
of a hard cold rock, lifted up into a cliff, 
beaten upon by rain and storm, and washed 
down into the soil of the plain, till, perhaps, 
the little atom or mineral met with the 
rootlet of some great tree, and was taken up 
into its sap in spring, through tiny veins, 
and hardened the next year into a piece of 
solid wood. And then how that tree was 
cut down, and its logs, it may be, burnt 
upon the hearth, till the little atom of min- 
eral lay among the wood-ashes, and was 
shovelled out and thrown upon the field and 
washed into the soil again, and taken up by 
the roots of a clover plant, and became an 
atom of vegetable matter once more. And 
then how, perhaps, a rabbit came by, and 
ate the clover, and the grain of mineral be- 
came part of the rabbit; and then howa 
hawk killed that rabbit, and ate it, and so 
the grain became part of the hawk ; and how 
the farmer shot the hawk, and it fell per- 
chance into a stream, and was carried down 
into the sea; and when its body decayed, 
the little grain sank through the water, and 
was mingled with the mud at the bottom of 
the sea. But do its wanderings stop there ? 
Not so, my child. Nothing upon this earth, 
as I told you once before, continues in one 
stay. That grain of mineral might stay at 
the bottom of the sea a thousand or ten 
thousand years, and yet the time would 
come when Madam How would set to work 
on it again. Slowly, perhaps, she would 
sink that mud so deep, and cover it up with 
so many fresh beds of mud, or sand, or 
lime, that under the heavy weight, and per- 
haps too, under the heat of the inside of the 
earth, that Mud would slowly change to 
hard Slate Rock; and ages after, it may be, 
Madam How might melt that Slate Rock 
once more, and blast it out; and then 
through the mouth of a volcano the little 
grain of mineral might rise into the open 
air again to make fresh soil, as it had done 
thousands of years before. For Madam How 
can manufacture many different things out of 
the same materials. She may have so wrought 
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with that grain of mineral, that she may have 
formed it into part of a precious stone, and 
men may dig it out of the rock, or pick it 
up in the river-bed, and polish it, and set 
it and wear it. Think of that—that in the 
jewels which your mother or your sisters 
wear, or in your father’s signet.ring, there 
may be atoms which were part of a live plant, 
or a live animal, millions of years ago, and 
may be parts of a live plant or a live animal 
millions of years hence. 

Think over again, and learn by heart, the 
links of this endless chain of change: Fire 
turned into Stone—Stone into Soil—Soil 
into Plant—Plant into Animal—Animal into 
Soil—Soil into Stone—Stone into Fire 
again —and then Fire into Stone again, and 
the old thing run round once more. 

So it is, and so it must be. For all 
things which are born in Time, must change 
in Time, and die in Time, till that Last 
Day of this our little earth, in which, 

Like to the baseless fabric of a vision, 

The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like an unsubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind. 
So all things change and die, and so your 
body too must change and die—but not 
yourself. Madam How made your body; 
and she must unmake it again, as she un- 
makes all her works in Time and Space; 
but you, child, your Soul, and Life, and 
Self, she did not make; and over you she 
has no power. For you were not, like your 
body, created in Time and Space; and you 
will endure though time and. space should 
be no more: because you are the child of 
the Living God, who gives to each thing its 
own body, and can give you another body, 
even as seems good to Him. 


ti. 
— 





A wAIL of a child at midnight, 
The chime of a minster bell, 

The sorrowful moan of a sorrowful soul, 
And the sound of a passing knell; 

An old worn book on a corner shelf, 
And a spray of faded yew ; 

A locket with hair all go!den and fair, 
And a ribbon of faded blue; 

A needle-case, both empty and old, 
And a case with hidden spring, 

Wherein two golden watch-keys lie, 
A heart—and a wedding ring. 

I take the book from the corner shelf, 
And the ribbon of faded blue, 

And before me stands the form [ loved, 
With hair of a golden hue; 

And I gaze so long in those earnest eyes 
That my soul grows weak with pain; 

Then she fades away—and I gently lay 
The old book down again. 
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*€ Ve may be aye stickin’ ina tree, Jock ; it will 
grow when ye’re sleepin’.’’ Scotch Farmer 








HE condensed report, found elsewhere 

in this number, of the proceedings of the 
Saratoga meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association, affords the pith of the 
matter presented in the various sections. 
Discussion of the following subjects, in the 
order here named, is given in brief: The 
model teacher, progress and change ih edu- 
cational views and methods, common school 
morality, ‘how to learn,’’ the child’s en- 
vironment, teachers’ tenure of office, recess 
or no recess in school, normal education, 
State school supervision, school reports, re- 
forms in statistics, methods and results of 
pedagogical inquiry, language as an educa- 
tor, normal schools, practical value of a col- 
lege education, county superintendency, 
school superintendent as a business man, etc. 
The report will repay careful reading. 





THE unavoidable absence of the State 
Superintendent from Harrisburg for some 
time during the summer has caused no loss 
to our school interests, these being well 
taken care of by Deputies Stewart and 
Houck, and the other good men of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 





, 

Hon. E. E. Wuirte will attend Institutes 
in Pennsylvania from October 12th until 
January 3d, with exception of the week 
December 7-11, for which no engagement 
has yet been made. He may be addressed 
at Cincinnati, Ohio. Dr. White is one of 
the most substantial men in the strong list 
of American educators. 





Miss ELIZABETH LLoyD, a lady of much 
experience in school work, and a well-known 
member of the State Association, will give 
instruction at Institutes this season at mod- 
erate rates. She will discuss a number of 
important subjects, and her work will be of 
a very practical character. She may be ad- 
dressed at Doylestown, Bucks county, Pa. 





Pror. S. F. Hoce, late principal of the 
Tidioute schools, has accepted a position 
at the Edinboro’ State Normal School. 





Miss H. E. Brooks, former Superintendent of 
Lackawanna, and more recently associated 
with Col. Parker and his work in Illinois, 
has been elected a member of the faculty 
of the Normal School at California, Pa. 





THE Music-Page Supplement, No. 14, to 
The School Journal, containing twenty-one 
songs and hymns with music in four parts, 
and twenty-four songs and hymns without 
the music, is received with unusual favor. 
The new feature of responsive readings for 
opening the daily sessions of Institutes and 
schools, as may be desired, presents in con- 
venient form for ready use certain appro- 
priate selections from the Scriptures. In 
speaking of the music, Supt. R. M. Streeter, 
of Titusville, writes: 

I have just been through your Supplement 
No. 14. It’s the best I've seen. I’m not much 
given to prophesying, but will say that teachers 
who use it will go home from their Institutes 
with better ideas of melody than heretofore. 
If those who have the Institute in charge could 
oftener be made to feel the influence of good 
music upon the yearly gathering of teachers, I 
am sure they would do more in this direction, 
and less—much less—in other directions which, 
to my mind, should never be encouraged. 

Mr. Streeter has music taught with much 
care in the Titusville schools, and it was 
his High Schools that sang so well last year 
before the State Teachers’ Association at 
Meadville. His ‘Song of the Maple,”’ 
just published in No. 3 of the Franklin 
Square Song Collection, is one of the best 
of the Arbor Day songs, and will soon be- 
come a favorite, both for itself and from as- 
sociation with our new holiday. 





THE school authorities of Reading have 
been fortunate in securing the services of 
Prof. Thos. M. Balliet as City Superintend- 
ent. ‘Prof. B. is a graduate of Franklin and 
Marshall College, and was county superin- 
tendent of Carbon county for one term 
(1881-4). Since then he has been a lead- 
ing member of the faculty of Col. Par- 
ker’s Cook County Normal School, at the 
same time doing excellent platform work at 
Institutes. His salary at Reading is $2,000. 
Supt. R. K. Buehrle was urgently pressed 
to return to Reading, and was, in July last, 
unanimously re-elected to the superintend- 
ency there; but regarding his work in Lan- 
caster—where he has labored with eminent 
success for the past five years—as present- 
ing the stronger claim upon his time and 
energies, he felt constrained to decline the 
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honor conferred by those whom he had for- 
merly served. It was a high compliment to 
Supt. Buehrle to be thus recalled, but the 
good work he has been doing in Lancaster 
is not yet finished, and he has done well to 
remain in his present position. 





THE Novelties’ Exhibition, now open in 
Philadelphia in the same building in which 
the Electrical Exhibition of last year was 
held, is designed to be an exposition of all 
that is new in the field of mechanics, elec- 
tricity, and industrial science. It embraces 
a large and comprehensive display of 
machinery and appliances, illustrating the 
progress. and advancement in electrical and 
other sciences. Apart from this, special 
features, as lectures and practical illustra- 
tions of the work, have been introduced ; and 
there is music by a celebrated band during 
each afternoon and evening. The buildings 
are commodious, and easily accessible to the 
railroad. Teachers and schools within easy 
reach of Philadelphia should make arrange- 
ments to visit the exhibition, which can be 
done at moderate cost. 


<a 
>_> 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 29 Tu. 








ARBOR DAY IN THE SCHOOLS. 





HERE is an old story of how ‘‘ the Lord 
planted a garden eastward in Eden,”’ 
and how that he put there ‘‘man whom he 
had formed,’’ to dress it and to keep it. 
And in that fair garden he made to grow 
every tree that is pleasant to the sight and 
good for food. ‘The tree of life grew also 
in the midst of it, and the tree of knowl- 
edge of good and evil. It is a charming 
story. But though the garden has disap- 
peared, the trees that grew there, ‘‘ pleasant 
to see and good for food,”’ still grow for all 
mankind who choose ; and towering among 
them, never so fruitful or so vigorous as 
now, is the Tree of Life on the one hand 
and on the other the Tree of Knowledge. 

Thousands of years‘have passed, and men 
and trees are still related, as they have ever 
been in the thought of Him who made them 
both. We may sunder this relation if we 
will—we may destroy and not replant—but, 
in accordance with the inexorable law, dire 
loss must follow. 

The magnificent forests that but lately 
clothed the mountain sides and covered vast 
areas of our country are so rapidly disap- 
pearing that the reports on this subject, read 
before the recent Forestry Congress, remind 
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one of Jonah’s warning cry to the people 
of Nineveh: ‘‘ Yet forty days, and Nineveh 
shall be overthrown!’’ ‘‘ Yet twenty years,”’ 
say these statistics of ill-omen, ‘‘and the 
forests will be gone!’’ They call a halt, not 
only with the stubborn emphasis of arith- 
metic, but also with diminished streams in- 
termitting the rush of sudden floods where 
once, bank full, was the steady-flowing cur- 
rent; with the awful sweep of the cyclone 
over areas whose forests no longer exist to 
break its fury ere it becomes the very besom 
of destruction ; with once productive soil, 
now parched and dry because of insufficient 
rainfall ; with such changed climatic condi- 
tions as may well arouse the most serious 
apprehensions for the future of our land so 
highly favored of Heaven. 

The maxim of the German Minister of 
Education, ‘‘ What you would have in the 
nation you must put into the schools,’ will 
find verification here in a conspicuous de- 
gree. The thought and the habit of tree- 
planting must come into the national life 
through the boys and girls growing up in 
the schools. They must be encouraged to 
look at trees, to think about them, to plant 
and care for them with their own hands, to 
feel a personal interest in them; and no 
other agency can be enlisted in the good 
work of growing fruit, shade and forest 
trees like the Common School, under the 
direction of an earnest and _ intelligent 
teacher who is interested here, whether 
man orwoman. Nor is the time far distant 
when instruction in this and kindred sub- 
jects of public concern will be regularly 
given in these schools of the people. 

The present purpose of the day, however, 
is to aid in arousing in the minds of boys 
and girls this persona/ interest in the plant- 
ing and care of trees about their schools and 
homes. This interest, once awakened, should 
soon extend’to the growing of trees from 
the seed and the stone, and to their propa- 


gation by budding, grafting and from cut- 


tings. The field is wide. These things 
cost little, but their educating power is posi- 
tive, humanizing, permanent. An inter- 
est in trees or vines planted by one’s own 


hand, and a growing disposition to plant. 


more and more, and of the better kinds of 
trees and the more choice varieties of fruit, 
is the direct result of the first tree planted or 
budded or grafted—and this interest often 
continues to grow while life lasts. 

Let us plant. We will reap rich returns 
from it ourselves, and so will others who shall 
come after us, both in what we have planted 
and in the influence of our good example. 
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TWENTY DAYS A SCHOOL MONTH. 





WHAT IS MEANT BY THE NEW LAW. 





OR the information of school officers 
and others, we again call attention to 
the following Act of Assembly, approved 
the 25th day of June, 1885: 
AN ACT 
Prescribing the number of days that shall constitute 

a school month, providing that all schools shall be 

closed on Saturdays, legal holidays, and during the 

holding of the annual county institute. 

Sec. 1. Be tt enacted, etc., That a common 
school month shall hereafter consist of twenty 
days’ actual teaching, and no school shall be 
kept open in any district for the purpose of 
ordinary instruction on any Saturday or on any 
legal holiday, or in any county during the time of 
holding the annual county institute therein. 

SEc. 2. That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent 
herewith be and the same are hereby repealed. 

This act very materially changes the com- 
mon practice heretofore existing under for- 
mer legislation, relating to the school 
month; and the several school boards, and 
teachers also, should be clearly informed 
as to the effect of the new law and the 
changes made by its enactment. 

The act prescribes twenty days’ teaching to 
be reckoned a common school ‘ month.’’ 
Under this provision, it is not within the 
power of directors or teachers to extend the 
time, even by mutual agreement, or to reduce 
the number of days of actual teaching ex- 
pressly required by the law as a legal school 
month. 

The schools are not to be kept open for 
the purpose of ordinary instruction on any 
Saturday, or on any legal holiday, or in any 
county during the time of holding the 
annual county institute therein. 

It was provided by an act approved April 
11, 1862, ** That no common school shall be 
kept open for the purpose of ordinary instruc- 
tion on any Saturday,’’ and in this particu- 
lar, therefore, the law remains unchanged. 

Heretofore, there was practically no law 
governing the action of directors in refer- 
ence to the observance, by the schools, of 
legal holidays. By common consent, the 
schools were generally closed on certain 
days, and in some instances the teachers 
were credited with the time, while in others 
they were required to teach the twenty-two 
days for a school month throughout the 
term, making up for all days not taught. 
In the absence of any law, clearly defining 
the duty of school boards in the matter, 
the directors were a law unto themselves. 
The practice, therefore, varied throughout 
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the State according to the sentiment and 
temper of the several school boards having 
jurisdiction in their respective districts. 

Under the present law there can be no 
controversy between directors and teachers, 
as to the disposition of legal holidays. -All 
schools are to be closed on legal holidays, 
when they occur on any day of the week 
that would otherwise be a regular school 
day. No allowance is made to the teacher 
for the time the schools are closed in any 
case whatever, and such time cannot, of 
course, be counted as part of the twenty 
days. The days generally observed as legal 
holidays, and recognized as such in Penn- 
sylvania, are Thanksgiving Day, Christmas, 
New Year’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, 
Good Friday, thirtieth of May (which is 
Decoration Day), and the Fourth of July. 

The clearly implied purpose of the act in 
requiring the schools to be closed during 
the time of the annual institute, is to give 
all teachers of the county, and of cities 
and boroughs as well within the county, an 
opportunity to attend its sessions. Attend- 
ance in a /ega/ sense is not compulsory, and 
no allowance can be lawfully made for the 
time of such attendance, but it is fair to 
presume, that with the reduced number of 
days now constituting a school month, 
teachers will consider themselves under a 
moral obligation to be present and partici- 
pate in the exercises of the annual county 
institute in their respective counties. 

Under the terms of the recent law, school 
boards are no longer authorized to require 
the teachers in their employ to hold the 
semi-monthly district institutes on alternate 
Saturdays, during the annual school term, as 
directed by the act of 1862 and ’65. 

The district institutes may be continued, 
however, by the voluntary action of the 
teachers themselves, not being subject to 
the control of the directors. No allowance 
can be made to teachers for the time of such 
attendance as heretofore, when a school 
month consisted of twenty-two days. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
will insist, from the beginning of its opera- - 
tion, upon a strict compliance with the new 
law in all cases, which simply means twenty 
days actual teaching for a school ‘‘month,”’ 
no more and no less, making a uniform school 
month throughout the State, as it should be. 
There should be no attempt to evade its 
provisions when employing teachers, by 
imposing restrictions or conditions not 
authorized or warranted by the law itself. 
It is an unwise policy to try to extend, be- 
yond the legal limit, the number of days 
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prescribed for a school month, while the 
number of months in the annual term is 
kept down to the minimum. Why not in- 
crease the length of the term, which can be 
lawfully done ? 

On the other hand, if the directors believe 
that their teachers should have credit for 
holidays, institutes, etc., which cannot now 
be given, the proper thing to do is to in- 
crease their monthly wages. The teachers 
may be more liberally paid for their work. 
This the directors can do, and should do. 


—_ 


OUTSIDE THE STATE. 








HE reputation of not a few of our Penn- 
sylvania educators brings often the ur- 
gent Macedonian call, ‘‘Come over and 
help us!’’ And as their convenience or 
professional engagements permit, they go to 
give what help, they can. Among recent 
calls of this kind, are Dr. J. P. Wickersham 
to Georgia, Dept. Supt. Henry Houck to the 
Carolinas and Ohio, Dr. Edw. Brooks and 
Prof. T. M. Balliet to Saratoga School of 
Methods; Prof. Geo. M. Philips, and Prof. 
E. O. Lyte to Virginia, Dr. N. C. Schaeffer 
to Delaware, Hon. S. G. Boyd and Prof. Geo. 
G. Groff to Macon county, North Carolina. 
The resolutions adopted at these institutes 
show their valuable services to have been 
heartily appreciated. In describing the 
people and the work in progress in the Old 
North State, Mr. Boyd says: 


The people, largely of Scotch-Irish ancestry, 
are plain and retiring in their manners, and 
quiet and peaceful in their disposition. Consid- 
ering their isolated situation heretofore, they are 
remarkably free from provincialism, and their 
general intelligence is far in excess of what 
might be expected from their limited opportuni- 
ties. Stung by the last census, which placed 
upon their State the stigma of having a greater 
percentage of illiteracy within her borders than 
any other State in the Union, these people, in- 
deed the people of the entire State, are moving 
manfully and unitedly in behalf of better edu- 
cation for all classes. Not only are those ordi- 
narily identified with educational work labor- 
ing most earnestly in behalf of reform, but the 
leading public men of the State seem to be 
making the improvement of their educational 
system a study. The academy and college 
men, to their honor, are working zealously in 
behalf of better common schools; better teach- 
ers, and better compensation for teachers. 

In the Institute at Franklin, numbering one 
hundred and fifty students, gathered from sev- 
eral of the adjacent counties, from South Caro- 
lina, Georgia and Tennessee, nearly one-half 
were females, and a more earnest and attentive 
class of young people has rarely gue an in- 
structor. Even county superintendents attended 
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class recitations regularly. Four evenings of 
the week were devoted to popular lectures. At 
these lectures the hall, seating six hundred, was 
always filled with attentive audiences, drawn 
not only from the village but the surrounding 
country. 

Fourteen of these schools were in operation 
throughout the State, in which the State fora 
term of four weeks each year is giving gratuitous 
instruction to all preparing to teach. All classes 
of people there of any degree of culture seem 
fully alive to the importance of higher and more 
thorough instruction for the young ; and through 
the length and breadth of the Old North State, 
whose people, in the Mecklenburg resolutions, 
were the first to declare for freedom and inde- 
pendence—the State which was last to secede 
from the Union in the days ot civil strife, but 
which, when she did cast in her lot with the 
Confederacy, gave the blood of more of her 
sons to the cause she espoused, in proportion to 
her population, than any State which preceded 
her—there seems to be in progress a grand 
educational revival, that must soon enroll her 
among those States that are doing most for the 
education of their youth. 


-— 
> 


EDUCATION OF THE HAND. 








NEW MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 





T is demonstration that outranks theory, 

and supersedes discussion. Nothing is 
more convincing than success; and in the 
direction of success that, when completed, 
silences cavil and leaves no room for argu- 
ment, we have transferred to our columns 
an account of the organization and pros- 
pects of a manual training school for boys 
just opened in Philadelphia as a part of their 
public school system, and under the juris- 
diction and control of their Board of Public 
Education. 

The preparations made for this promising 
experiment have been intelligent and prac- 
tical, and on a well-directed scale of liber- 
ality that is fh itself a guaranty of success. 
Those who believe, and those who doubt, 


-will watch with deepening interest the pro- 


gress and moulding influence upon charac- 
ter and capabilities, of this new departure, 
which, however, is new only in location and 
its relative position, in this State, as an aux- 
iliary force in common school work. 
Pittsburgh will follow next under the law 
enacted for her benefit at the late session of 
the legislature, and when these two leading 
cities, one east and the other west, have sat- 
isfactorily solved this combined educational 
and industrial problem, the law of gravity 
will carry the beneficent policy into other 
cities, and in process of time into smaller 
centres of population, and some day, per- 
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haps, in modified and more elementary form, 
into many of the rural districts themselves. 
There is no insurmountable obstacle in the 
way, and when public opinion once gets 
thoroughly enlisted in any cause, it speedily 
moves forward of its own momentum, and 
not infrequently goes beyond the high-water 
mark of its original champions. But Penn- 
sylvania is always a safe State to experiment 
upon. The conservative character of our 
people, and the independent, self-governing, 
and well-balanced organization of our com- 
mon school system, furnish ample safeguards 
against rash innovations in any direction. 
The people have their own interests in their 
own hands, and will move in each locality 
only at their own good pleasure—calling no 
man master. 

Of this new industrial school the Philadel- 
phia Press says: ; 

Great interest is felt among the teachers and 
— of the public schools over the new Man- 
ual Training School. The old Hoffman school- 
house has been remodeled inside to meet the 
requirements of the new department, and ex- 
tensive preparations have been made for in- 
structing boys in all the branches of useful 
mechanics. The building is one of the old 
bluestone structures, roomy, but wastefully con- 
structed, three stories in height, and standing on 
the Northeast corner of Wood and Seventeenth 
Streets. Staircases are placed at the four cor- 
ners, encased in towers, affording rapid egress. 
The ground floor is devoted to bench work. A 
large hall, divided by sliding glass doors into 
two halves, takes up the entire space. The 
front compartment is fitted up with benches for 
20 pupils. These benches are of handsome 
hard wood, varnished, each fitted with four 
swivel vices, and each supplied with a machin- 
ist’s hammer, dividers, calipers, files, chisels, 
punches, etc. In this room all varieties of rudi- 
mentary and manual iron and metal work will 
be taught. Twenty boys will constitute a class, 
and they will be, step by step, instructed in all 
branches of a machinist’s trade. 

In the rear room are twenty model makers’ 
benches—handsome pieces of furniture—and 
they have in the drawers all the tools used by 
model makers in the most intricate woodwork. 
Three cabinets for tools and specimens of work 
are built against the walls. A glass partition in 
the corner of this room encloses twenty marble 
hand basins, where the ablutions of the young 
mechanics will be performed. Hot and cold 
water, towels and soap, will at all times be ready 
in this room. The floor is of fat pine, the ceil- 
ings are high, and Windows on four sides admit 
ample light and air. Four large closet-rooms 
on this floor will be'used for hanging working 
clothing. 

On the second story the class rooms are situ- 
ated. Here also the space is thrown into one 
hall, but sliding glass doors divide the hall into 
four class-rooms when occasion demands. There 
are single desks for 120 pupils in this room, and 
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nothing more. Here also there is admirable 
light. 

eThe third story is devoted to mechanical and 
free-hand drawing, and most conveniently are 
the appliances arranged. The large hall is 
taken up with forty standing drawing-tables, 
roomy and handsome. A cabinet in an ante- 
room will contain the drawing or stretcher-board, 
on which the drawings will remain until com- 
pleted. These boards are numbered, and they 
fit in numbered grooves in the cabinet. On top 
of each. board a neat T-square and other draw- 
ing implements rest. The heating of the build- 
ing will be secured through hot-air furnaces in 
the cellar. 

The new school is something in the nature of 
an experiment, and it will be at least two years 
before it is in thorough working order in the 
higher branches. The course covers three years 
of study, the pupils being admitted fro rata 
from all grammar and consolidated and com- 
bined schools. The hours will be from g a. m, 
to 2.30 p. m., two hours being devoted to study 
and recitation, one to drawing, and two to shop- 
work. Promotions to the school will be made 
at the close of the June term, and the boys will 
be admitted in the order of their marking. 

The course of study is comprehensive and 
thorough. During the first year it is as follows: 
Arithmetic (reviewed), algebra (higher), Eng- 
lish language (structure and use), selected 
classics, United States history and civil govern- 
ment, physiology and physical geography, free- 
hand mechanical drawing, shop work, car- 
pentry and joining, wood-carving, wood-turn- 
ing, pattern-making, and care and use of tools. 

Second year: Algebra finished and geometry 
begun; physics, experimental work in physical 
laboratory; principles of mechanics, English 
composition and literature, general history, geo- 
metrical and mechanical drawing and design- 
ing; shop work, figuring, welding, tempering, 
soldering, brazing, molding and casting ; proper 
care and use of tools. 

Third year: Geometry finished, plane trigo- 
nometry and mensuration, English composi- 
tion and literature, social science, elements of 
chemistry, laboratory work and lectures, prin- 
ciples of mechanics, book-keeping, machine 
and architectural drawing, designing; shop 
work, bench work and fitting, trimming, drill- 
ing, planing, screw-cutting, etc., study of the 
steam-engine, including management and care 
of steam engine and boilers, elementary princi- 
ples of the textile and fictile arts, stone work 
and masonry. 

Throughout the course, instruction will be 
given in the properties of wood, iron, brass, 
clay, stone, wool, cotton, etc. The institution 
will be under the direction of Lieutenant Rob- 
ert Crawford, of the United States Navy, for- 
meérly an instructor at Annapolis Naval Acad- 
emy, and lately in charge of the Mechanical 
Department at Spring Garden Institute. The . 
salary of the principal is $2500a year. William 
L. Sayre, the vice-principal, whose salary is 
$1800, will superintend the class work and study, 
A corps of instructors in the mechanical and 
drawing departments will be in attendance, 
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and the study of mathematics and the English 
branches will be presented, as in other schools. 

The Ledger says of this new school : 

On the first floor are arranged the shops, on 
the second the school-rooms, and on the third 
the drawing room. The latter is supplied with 
desks designed by Mr. Crawford, and espe- 
cially adapted for the purposes for which they 
will be used, many small but important improve- 
ments having been made in them as compared 
with the ordinary school desks. 

Admissions are confined to boys of about 14 
years of age and over, who have finished their 
twelfth grammar school course, and they are 
admitted after passing an examination such as 
they would undergo for the senior class or ad- 
mission to the High School, Last June an ex- 
amination for admission to the school was held, 
and 113 applicants passed. Of these 102 were 
present when the school opened yesterday. A 
portion of the morning was devoted to organiza- 
tion and preparation for work, and the pupils 
were then dismissed, to begin their regular 
course this morning. The term of instruction 
will be three years, and the division of the daily 
school time as follows: Drawing, one hour; 
work in the shops, two hours: study in the 
school, three hours. The shops fitted up at 

resent are for instruction in chipping and filing 
in metal, and the primary elements in joinery ; 
they are supplied with all the necessary imple- 
ments and tools, work-benches, vises, etc., and 
the pupils will be educated not only in the the- 
ory but the practical part of the work. 

In the school department instruction in math- 
ematics, physical sciences, and branches of 
study analogous to those taught in the High 
School will be imparted to those not engaged in the 
shops and drawing-room. The shop work and 
drawing will be taught to classes of twenty each 
at a time, leaving at present about forty to be 
taught in the school-room at the same time. 
Adjoining the shops is a spacious lavatory, 
where the boys, after leaving their work, can 
wash and remove the marks of their labor. 

The eye, hand and judgment of each pupil 
will be trained in the shops at the same time, 
and to accomplish this a diagram of the work 
to be performed, printed on a card, will be 
placed orien him, giving the shape and dimen- 
sions of the piece of work to be turned out, and 
in various other ways will the pupils be taught, 
not only to follow the directions given in the 
use of the tools, but to think for themselves. 
The (em and methods, as proposed to be fol- 
lowed, are thorough and minute. It is proposed 
in the near future, if the scheme should prove 
successful, to enlarge the course of practical 
instruction and add plumbing and other branches 
for which there is room in the building. 

Superintendent MacAlister is much pleased 
with the favorable prospects of the school. 
He has visited all the mechanical schools in 
Boston, Baltimore, New York, St. Louis 
and Toledo, and says not one of them is 
fitted up as well as this one. It is the best 
in the country. 
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OBITUARY. 





CHARLES S. RIDDELL. 





Charles S. Riddell, Superintendent of Common 
Schools in Lycoming county, died at his residence in 
Muncy borough, Friday morning, August 21st, 1885, 
in the 35th year of his age. 

We recall a pleasant conversation with Supt. 
Riddell at the late meeting of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association at Harrisburg. In connection 
with the proceedings his name appears first on 
the list of members present from Lycoming 
county. But before the issue of Zhe Fournal 
containing said list—in the very prime of life, 
and from the midst of all his usefulness—he was 
suddenly called away. He was a man of 
marked merit, whose pleasant manners and 
quiet common sense made him one good to 
know. There are certain self-poised men and 
women who bear about with them a rare atmos- 
phere, that distinguishes them as ‘‘ comfortable 
people.”” To this class he seemed to belong. 
He was a man we were always glad to meet. 

From the Muncy Luminary of August 28th, 
we take the following: 

The circumstances attending his death are of 
peculiar sadness, and the melancholy event has 
excited profound regret in every school district 
in Lycoming county. Stricken down in the full 
vigor of manhood, without a day’s warning, 
Charles S. Riddell has passed away, sincerely 
lamented by all who knew him. 

This sudden death was the result of an acci- 
dent. During the summer he has been build- 


‘ing a handsome dwelling house on Shuttle Hill. 


He took the deepest interest in the work, and 
almost every day assisted with his own hands. 
Last week the roof was being put on, Mr. Rid- 
dell himself carrying up the slate to the work- 
men. On Wednesday morning he had just 
started up with a load on his shoulder, when, as 
he reached the framework of the porch, the 
plank slipped from under his feet, and he fell a 
distance of not more than two feet, striking the 
lower part of his abdomen on the joist, and in- 
flicting internal injuries of a serious nature. He 
complained of feeling severe pain, but was 
strong enough to walk home, where he lay 
down, and sent for his family physician, Dr. G. 
G. Wood, The doctor was greatly alarmed at 
the location of the injuries, and on Thursday 
Dr. Thomas Lyon, of Williamsport, was called 
in for consultation. But little could be done, 
however, and at about 1 o'clock on Friday 
morning he breathed his last, death being 
caused by internal hemorrhages, for which 
there was absolutely no remedy. The news of 
his sudden departure startled every one, plung- 
ing this community into the deepest gloom. 
Charles S. Riddell was the only son of Fran- 
cis Riddell, who resided in Susquehanna town- 
ship, this county, not far from the south end of 
the Linden R. R. bridge, and who was well 
known by all the older residents of the county. 
His parents died before he was eleven years old, 
— him an orphan. He was a studious boy, 
and after going through the common schools, 
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attended Lafayette College for several terms. 
He had studied with a view to teaching, and 
worked his way up, becoming principal of the 
Montoursville schools. In 1877 he was elected 
principal of the Muncy High School, and en- 
tered upon his duties in the fall, bringing here 
the Lycoming County Normal School which 
had been established at Montoursville in 1872. 
For four years he was at the head of both 
schools, which soon won an enviable reputation 
under his able and vigorous management. His 
earnestness and enthusiasm as an educator were 
recognized in every part of the county, and 
when Hon. T. F. Gahan’s third term as County 
Superintendent expired in May, 1881, Prof. 
Riddell was elected by the directors to succeed 
him in that important office. His administra- 
tion was such a success, and gave such univer- 
sal satisfaction, that in 1884 he was re-elected 
for another three years. No young man in 
this county seemed to have a brighter future 
before him than Prof. Riddell. 
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The deceased was of unobtrusive manners 
and quiet habits. He made friends everywhere, 
and was deeply beloved in his home circle. His 
wife and two little sons survive him. He was 
a member of the Episcopal Church for a num- 
ber of years before his death. 

The funeral services were held from St James’ 
Church, on Monday, August 24th, at 2 p. m. 
The throng was so great that it was found ad- 
visable to Bes the church closed until the pro- 
cession had arrived, before which hour the 
churchyard and sidewalks were crowded. 
Shortly before two the county officials and 
teachers of the county, including the faculty 
and students of the Muncy Normal School, 
marched from Education Hall to Prof. Riddell'’s 
house in a body. The county offices at Wil- 
liamsport were closed, and all the county offi- 
cials were present, the Williamsport delegation 
consisting of Judge Cummitt, District Attorney 
Metzger, Sheriff Sprague, City Superintendent 





Transeau, and many others. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, October, 1885. 
HE law authorizing Directors and Controllers 
to elect City and Borough Superintendents in 
districts having not less than five thousand pop- 
ulation was by a supplementary act, approved 
May 7, 1885, made to apply to sownships having 
the population required. Under this act the 
School Board of Hazle township, Luzerne 
county,—having forty-two schools within its jur- 
isdiction—has elected Mr. Joel Williams, Town- 
ship Superintendent, and he has been duly 
commissioned by this Department. His post 
office address is Hazleton, Pa. 


es 
—_ 





ARBOR DAY IN THE SCHQOLS. 





CIRCULAR TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 





DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, SEPTEMBER 28, 1885. 


DEAR Sir: The general observance of Arbor 
Day on April 16th, in response to the proclama- 
tion of His Excellency, Governor Pattison, was 
most gratifying. Many thousand trees were 
planted, whose gratefnl shade and luscious fruit 
will add enjoyment to the lives of tens of thou- 
sands in years to come. 

In some parts of the State, however, the 
ground was still frozen, or otherwise in unfit 
condition for the planting of trees, while in 
many localities the schools had already closed. 
That the schools of the entire State of Pennsyl- 
vania may all have opportunity to begin this 
= work during the current year, we name 

ursday, October 29th, proximo, as a School 
Arbor Day, on which shade trees, shrubs, vines, 
etc, shall be planted by schools upon their 
school grounds, under the general direction and 





encouragement of Boards of Directors, Super- 
intendents, and Teachers; on which also /ruz¢ 
trees, shade trees, etc., shall be planted about 
their homes, by the individual pupils—boys and 
girls—by the teachers, and by all others who 
may be sufficiently interested in this important 
work. 

The following suggestions, from the Arbor 
Day circular of March 3!st, are equally in order 
for this Fall observance of the day: 


** Select mainly such trees for planting on school 
grounds as grow well in your immediate vicinity— 
maple, hickory, walnut, sweet-gum, dogwood, button- 
wood, ash, bass-wood or linden, birch, beech, locust, 
willows, tulip-tree, pines, larches, firs, and others too 
numerous to mention. For shrubbery and vines,— 
mock-orange, spireas, the burning bush, deutzia, 
lilacs, wigelia, hardy roses, honeysuckles, Virginia 
creeper, wistaria, the tecoma, and others, which will 
give variety, and greatly increase the attractiveness of 
the school-building and its surroundings of grass plat 
and greenery. ‘ 

‘“« As to the exercises of Arbor Day, these may be 
quite informal, if that shall seem best—the essential 
purpose being the A/anting of trees, shrubs, and vines. 
But it will be eminently proper, where arrangements 
can readily be made for a formal programme, to make 
this also a prominent feature. The reading of a se- 
lection from the Bible, prayer by a clergyman of the 
neighborhood, readings, recitations and songs by the 
pupils, an address by the teacher or other citizen of 
the district interested in the work of the day, will 
afford variety, and serve to render the occasion more 
interesting and impressive. 

“Let every teacher organize his school for the 
work, and, in consultation with the Directors, have 
the grounds properly prepared, and holes ready for 
trees, and shrubs, and flowers, and vines. Solicit the 
co-operation of the whole neighborhood. Should 
the day appointed prove inclement and unfit for the 
work, postpone it until the following Saturday. How 
the Superintendant may be best able to communicate 
instructions to all his teachers, must be left to his own 
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good judgment. We would suggest the use of the 
local press as far as possible.’’ 

For additional suggestions as to planting and 
programmes for the day, see issues of The 
Pennsylvania School Journal for March, April 
and May, 1885. 

It is hoped that the encouragement of tree- 
planting by individual pupils, as well as by 
schools in their collective capacity with proper 
school exercises—in a nti How to render 
most effective the observance of Arbor Day by 
the schools—may find a place on the pro- 
gramme of every County Institute held in Penn- 
sylvania during the present season. It is sug- 
gested also, in this connection, that not less 
than two hours of the time of the Institute be 
given to the consideration of this very practical 
educational topic, in such manner as, in the dis- 
cretion of the Superintendent, shall seem best. 

In order that the State Superintendent may 
have the proper data from which to make defi- 
nite report of the results of Arbor Day work 
for the year, he will be pleased to receive, by 
December ist, from each County, City, and 
Borough Superintendent, a statement approxi- 
mating as closely as possible the number of 
trees, etc., planted within his jurisdiction at any 
time during the year, as a result of the appoint- 


-ment of the day. 


Very respectfully, 
E. E. HIGBEE, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 


-— 
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NEW FORM OF AFFIDAVIT. 








THE following is the new form of affidavit re- 
«quired from the President of the Board of School 
Directors, this changed form being made neces- 
sary in order to correspond with the recent law 
irequiring Physiology and Hygiene to be intro- 
-duced and taught in all the public schools of the 
State. 
Superintendent of 

— 


County : 

, President of the Board of 
‘School Directors of School District, 
‘County do hereby that the Common Schools 
-of said District have been kept open and in operation, 
according to the requirements of the School Law, for 
ithe term of months during the school year 
ending on the first Monday of June 188-; that the 




















»several branches of study now required by law to be _ 


itaught in the Common Schools, including the subject of 
Physiology and Hygiene, with special reference to 
‘the effects of alchoholic drinks, stimulants and narco- 
tics upon the human system, have been regularly in- 
‘troduced and taught in all the schools of the district, 
-and no teacher has been employed for, or has had 
charge of, any of the schools of said district during 
rthe year specified, who did not have at the time a 
\walid certificate. 


in 
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SUPERINTENDENT APPOINTED. 








Mr. CHARLES LOSE has just been appointed 
‘County Superintendent of Lycoming County, for 
the unexpired term of Mr. C. S. Riddell, de- 
ceased.’ Mr. Lose’s post-office address is 


-Muncy, Pa. 
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SUPERINTENDENT ELECTED. 





Pror. THOMAS M. BALLIET was elected Au- 
gust 11th, and has been commissioned Superin- 
tendent of Schools of the City of Reading, Pa. 
Salary, $2,000. 


-— 
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TEACHERS’ COUNTY INSTITUTES. 





HE annual Sessions of the County Institutes 
will be held at the times and places here 
named, as reported to the Department. 





County. Post Office. Date. 
Allegheny . . . Allegheny City . August 24. 
Warren ... . Warren... . August 24. 
Potter. . . . . Ulysses . . . . September 28. 
Greene . Waynesburg . . October 5. 
McKean . Smethport . . . October 5. 
Cameron . Driftwood . . . October 12. 
Delaware. . Medias-. ss October 12. 
| are re North East . . October 12, 
ee Reading. . . . October I9. 
oo i Doylestown . . October Ig. 
Chester . . . . West Chester. . October Ig. 
Crawford. . . . Meadville . . . October 1g. 
Susquehanna. . Montrose .. . . October 19. 
Montgomery . . Norristown. . . October 26. 
Washington . . Washington . . October 26. 
Dauphin. . . . Harrisburg . . November 9. 
Lancaster . Lancaster . . . November g. 
Lawrence - New Castle , . November 9. 


Franklin. . . 


. Chambersburg 


. November 16. 


. Nevember 16. 


Lebanon. . . . Lebanon. . . 

Lehigh. . . . . Allentown. . . November 16. 
Mifflin . - Lewistown . . November 16. 
Cambria. . . . Ebensburg. . . November 23. 
Clinton . Lock Haven. . November 23. 
Northumberland. Sunbury. . . . November 23. 
Tioga . . . . . Wellsboro. . November 23. 
Wayne. . . . . Honesdale. . . November 23. 
Adams . Gettysburg. . . November 30. 
Blair . . . . . Hollidaysburg . November 30. 
Cumberland . . Carlisle . . November 30. 
Huntingdon . . Huntingdon . . November 30. 
Northampton, . Easton . . . . November 30. 
Bedford . . . . Bedford. . . . December 7. 
Carbon. . . . . Lehighton. . . December 7. 
Lackawanna . . Scranton. . . . December 7. 
PUG. ¢ 4 4's Milford. . . . December 7. 
Snyder. . . . . Middleburg . . December 7. 
Bradford. . . . Towanda . . . December 14. 
ee Ridgway . December 14. 
Juniata. . . . . Mifflintown . . December 14. 
Luzerne . . . . Wilkes-Barre. . December 14. 


Lycoming . . 


Mercer 


Perry . ..+ « 
Beaver... . 


Clarion 


Gestield. < «. 


- Muncy... 
. Mercer . . 


. December 14. 


. December 14. 


New Bloomfield. December 14. 


. Beaver . . 
ae 
. Clearfield . . 


, December 21. 
. December 21. 


. December 21. 


Jefferson. . . . Brookville. . . December 21. 
Schuylkill . . . Shenandoah . . December 21. 
Union. . . . . Mifflinburg.. . December 21. 
Armstrong . . . Kittanning. . . December 28. 
Butler. . . «BARE Sis December 28. 
Centre. . . . . Bellefonte. . . December 28. 
Columbia. . . . Bloomsburg . . December 28. 
Fayette . Uniontown. . . December 28. 
Fulton. . McConnellsburg. December 28. 
Indiana . . . . Indiana. . . . December 28. 


Montour. . . 


. Danville. . . 


. December 28. 
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County. Post Office. Date. 
Somerset. . . . Somerset.. . . December 28. 
Venango. . . . Franklin. . . . December 28. 
Westmoreland . Greensburg . . December 28. 
Wyoming . . . Tunkhannock . December 28. 
ee ea York. . . . December 28. 
Sullivan. . . . Dushore. . . . Jan. 4, 1886. 
Forest. . . « « Tionesta. . . . January 5. 
Monroe . . . . Stroudsburg . . January 11. 


-— 
<> 


IMPORTANT JUDICIAL OPINION. 








DECISION OF TAX CASE BY JUDGE SIMONTON. 





BuRDINE BUTLER In Centre County 

vs. Common Pleas. 

THE HowarD BoROUGH No. 273. April 
ScHooL DisTRICcT. Term, 1885. 


CASE STATED. 


By the Court. ; 

The case stated is that the plaintiff, a single 
freeman, resident in Howard borough, Centre 
county, was assessed for purposes of taxation, 
in 1883, as a laborer, his occupation being val- 
ued at fifty dollars. That for said year the 
School Directors of said borough levied a tax of 
five mills upon the valuation furnished to them 
by the County Commissioners for school pur- 


poses, and five mills for building purposes. . 


That in accordance therewith defendants caused 
to be levied, assessed and demanded from the 
plaintiff the sum of one dollar tax for school 
purposes, and twenty five cents for building pur- 
poses. That plaintiff paid said dollar, but re- 
fused to pay the twenty-five cents, which was 
collected from him by levy and sale of his prop- 
erty, against his protest, and with notice that he 
would sue to recover it. And it is agreed that 
if said tax of twenty-five cents was illegally lev- 
ied and assessed, it may be recovered in this 
action. 

It is enacted by Sec. 28, act of May 8, 1854 
(Purd., 245, pl. 62), that the Schoel Directors or 
Controllers of every district shall annually de- 
termine the amount of school tax which shall 
be levied on their district for the ensuing school 
year. To enable them to perform this duty, 
Sec. 29 requires the county commissioners to 
furnish them with a correct copy of the last ad- 
justed valuation of property, subjects and things 
for State and county purposes, and makes the 
same taxable for school purposes also. Sec. 30 
requires the Board of Directors or Controllers, 
on or before the first Monday in June annually, 
to proceed to levy and apportion the said school 
tax, pursuant to said act, not exceeding the 
amount of State and county taxes authorized by 
law to be eneedied th all ‘‘ objects, persons and 
property made or to be made taxable for State 
or county purposes,” and requires all the taxes 
levied and assessed within each school year to 
be contained in the same duplicate. Sec. 2 of 
the supplement to the foregoing act, approved 
May 21, 1857 (P. L., 1857, p. 632), enacts that 
the tax imposed by Sec. 30 above referred to, 
“‘on trades, professions and occupations, or on 
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single freemen, shall in no case be less than one 
dollar.” 

We have here a complete and connected sys- 
tem under which an annual school tax is to be 
levied and assessed, “‘ for the ensuing school 
year, and which shall, together with such addi- 
tional sums as the district may be entitled to 
receive out of the State appropriation, and 
from other sources, be sufficient and necessary 
to keep the schools of the district in operation, 
not less than five nor more than ten months in 
the year.” 

This tax is to be levied annually, and, by the 
express words of the act of May 21, 4857, it 
shall in no case be less than one dollar, on 
trades, professions and occupations, or ‘‘ on sin- 
gle freemen.” Hence, if no building tax what- 
ever had been levied and assessed in the How- 
ard Borough School District in 1883, the school 
tax of this plaintiff for that year would have 
been one dollar. But the Board of Directors of 
this district did levy and assess a special tax for 
building purposes for that year, as they were 
eaiiacinel to do by Sec. 33 of the act of May 8; 
1854 (Purd., 244, pl. 54). Upon what was this 
special tax to be levied and assessed? Mani- 
festly on the “‘ property, subjects and things” 
made taxable for school purposes by Sec. 29. 
But the occupation of the plaintiff, valued and 
assessed at fifty dollars, was one of these ‘‘ ob- 
jects and things ;” why, therefore, should it not 

ear its share of this special tax? Plaintiff an- 
swers, because he has already been charged 
with an annual tax for school purposes of one 
dollar, which is more than the rate fixed by the 
directors, when applied to the valuation of his 
occupation, would produce. We grant the fact, 
but the result is precisely what the act of May 
21, 1857, was intended to accomplish ; and the 
enactment that his tax for one purpose shall in 
no case be less than one dollar, can furnish no 
reason why he shall be exempt from a tax to 
which all others are subject, for another pur- 

jose. 
: Much stress is laid by the counsel for plaintiff 
upon the clause in Sec. 33, which declares that 
the special tax for building purposes ‘‘shall be 
levied and collected at the same time, and in the 
same manner, and with ‘like authority, as the 
regular annual tax.’’ We are unable to see how 
this clause can strengthen the argument for 
plaintiff, which is that the ‘“‘ regular annual tax” 
and the “special tax,” which it directs to be 
‘levied and collected at the same time and in 
the same manner,” are only one tax. If only, 
one, they could not, in the nature of things, be 
levied and collected at different times, or in a 
different manner. Hence the mere existence of 
the direction that they be levied and collected 
at the same time, and in the same manner, im- 
plies a recognition of the fact that without it 
they might be made the subject of different lev- 
ies at different times, as they manifestly could 
be. Besides, how can a “regular annual tax” ° 
be one and the samething with a “‘ special tax,” 
which may be levied, or may not be, in any 
given year? The question answers itself. Fur- 
thermore, as is shown in Blair vs. Boggs Town- 
ship School District, 7 Casey, 274, on page 277, 
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there are school districts in the State where the 
“regular annual tax” must be assessed by a 
board of controllers composed of the directors 
of several ward school districts, while the ‘ spe- 
cial tax”’ for building purposes must be levied 
and assessed by the school directors of the sep- 
arate wards. 

Weare satisfied that the tax of twenty-five 
cents was properly assessed upon the plaintiff, 
and we direct judgment to be entered in favor 
of defendant on the case stated. 

J. W. Simonton, ?. /. 


iin 
~e 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 








4. QuEsTION.—Can a School Director be elected 
to teach school in his own district, or in the county 
of which he is a resident ? 


Answer—aA School Director cannot be le- 
gally appointed or employed as a teacher in the 
public schools of the district in which he is a 
member of the Board. In other words, a mem- 
ber of a School Board, cannot legally employ 
himself as a teacher. The employment of a 
School Director as a teacher in his county, in a 
township or borough in which he is not a resi- 
dent, is not unlawtul, but such a practice is, to 
say the least, very questionable, on account of 
the close official relation existing between the 
office of School Director and that of the Super- 
intendent of the county. 

5. QuEsTION.—Is it lawful for a School Board to 
re-adopt the text-books in use in the several schools 
of the district, for a second period of three years, after 
having been used for the prescribed time, or longer? 


Answer.—lIt is. The general law governing 
the official action of the Directors, in reference 
to the introduction of text-books, simply prohib- 
its School Boards from ordering or directing 
changes to be made oftener than once in every 
period of three years. The Board is not re- 
stricted in any sense as to the choice or selec- 
tion of proper and suitable text-books, to be 
made at a lawful time and in a lawful way. A 
School Board may, therefore, legally re-adopt 
the books in use at any time after the expiration 
of three years from the time of their introduc- 
tion, if so determined by the affirmative votes of 
a majority of the whole number of Directors 
constituting the Board. 

6. QuESTION.— Was there an act passed at the last 
session of the Legislature prohibiting members of 
School Boards from serving as Secretary of the 
Board ? 

Answer.—The act referred to is a special law 
and applies only to “cities of the ¢hird class,” 
that is to say, those whose population is any- 
where “‘ from thirty thousand to one hundred 
thousand.” It does not take effect until next 
year. The following is the full text of this act: 
An Act to prohibit members of Boards of School Control, in 

cities of the third class, from holding any office of emolu- 

ment under or being employed by said Board. 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House-of 
Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylva- 
nia in General Assembly met, and it is hereby enacted 
by the authority of the same, that from and after the 
passage of this act, it shall not be lawful for any direc- 
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tor or member of the Board of School Control in any 
city of the third class within this Commonwealth, to 
hold the office of Secretary of said board, or to be 
employed by said board, while a member thereof, in 
any capacity in which there is any compensation 
attached. 

Sec. 2. Any officer wilfully drawing any warrant 
or passing any voucher for the payment of any person 
elected or employed contrary to the provisions of sec- 
tion one of this act, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and, on conviction thereof, be punished by a fine not 
exceeding one thousand dollars, and imprisonment 
not exceeding one year, or both, or either, at the dis- 
cretion of the court. 

Sec. 3. All laws or parts of laws inconsistent here- 
with, are hereby repealed. 

Approved June 11th, 1885. 

The classification of cities in Pennsylvania is 
as follows: Cities of the first class have a pop- 
ulation over 300,000; of the second class, from 
100,000 to 300,000; of the third class, from 
30,000 to 100,000; of the fourth class, from 
12,000 to 30,000; of the fifth class, under 12,- 
o00. Philadelphia (847,000) is the only city in 
the first class; and Pittsburg (156,000) the only 
one in the second; the four in the ¢hird class, 
affected by this bill, are Allegheny City (79,000), 
Scranton (46,000), Reading (43,000), and Har- 
risburg (31,000); the fourth class includes Erie 
with 28,000, Lancaster 26,000, Wilkes-Barre 23,- 
ooo, Altoona 20,000, Williamsport 19,000, Allen- 
town 18,000, Chester 15,000, York 14,000, Potts- 


’ ville 13,000, Norristown 13,000, and Easton 12,- 


ooo. These figures, taking only the thousands, 
are from the census of 1880, 

This classification was made because of the 
sweeping restriction in the new Constitution 
against special legislation. The right of the 
Legislature to so classify was contested on the 
ground that there is only one city in each of 
the first two classes. The law was, however, 
affirmed by the Supreme Court. Another im- 
portant question will soon arise, namely, whether 
a city of a given class on reaching the limit 
of population assumes the laws of the class 
next in order, or remains in the class in which 
it was when the laws were passed. 


-— 
at 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 








ARMSTRONG.—Supt. Stockdill: As times are 
dull and work not plenty,I find that nearly every- 
body who. thinks he can stand examination is 
trying it, and would like to spend a few months 
in the school-room. Should people give such 
applicants schools and cheat the children out 
of one year’s schooling, just to support a few 
who know nothing about teaching and care 
less? Two new buildings will be erected in 
Kiskeminetas township, one in South Bend, 
and one in Burrell. A school-house was burned 
in Bethel township a few nights ago. While 
traveling through Plum Creek township I noticed 
that about forty young maples had been 
planted on the Mt. Union school grounds; they 
were growing nicely. The people of that vi- 
cinity are to be commended for their good taste. 
All their grounds need is a good fence. I hope 
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that all the school grounds in the county will 
have thriving trees planted in them before an- 
other year rolls around. 

BEAVER.—Supt. Reed: During the month of 
May the citizens enjoyed the closing exercises 
of the graded schools, all of which were well 
attended. The commencement exercises of the 
high schools of New Brighton and Beaver, each 
received deserved consideration. To the man- 
agement of these schools much credit is due 
for their success. On account of the unfavora- 
ble weather and the fact that the country schools 
were closed, Arbor Day was not generally ob- 
served; but the board and teachers of New 
Brighton were even ahead of the proclamation, 
for they had previously arranged for about fifty 
trees, and at the proper time had them planted 
in the school yards. 

Berks.—Supt. Keck: The following districts 
are building new houses: Richmond two, and 
Ontelaunee one. Applicants are plentiful, but 

ood teachers are in demand. Pleasantville 
as increased its school term from five to six 
months. 

BuTLER.—Supt. Russell: Our regular exam- 
inations resulted in the failure of a good many 
teachers, owing to the fact that the grade had 
been raised. Most of those who failed subse- 

uently attended school. There have been a 
ew more certificates issued than there are 
schools. Our teachers generally are better 
qualified for teaching than they were last year, 
but many of them are not yet as well qualified 
as they should be to enter the school room; 
they are lacking in the theory and practice of 
teaching. 

CHESTER.— Supt. Harvey: Williston is build- 
ing a ‘“‘No 1” school house at Malvern. When 
finished it will be the model school house jin 
that part of the county. A serious dispute has 
arisen in New London district. The directors 
had bought a lot half a mile from the village of 
New London, and were about to erect a school 
house thereon, when many citizens applied to 
the Court, and obtained a tempogsary injunction 
restraining them. The difficulty appears to be, 
that one party wish to rent the New London 
Academy and have the school graded, whilst 
the other party wish to keep the schools un- 
graded. 

CLINTON.—Supt. McCloskey: Mr. A. D. 
Rank has been elected principal of the Renovo 
schools. The high school has been moved to 
the 7th St. building, the course of study re- 
vised, schools regraded, and the preparatory 
grade dropped. Miss Josie Kendig was elected 
an assistant teacher in the high school. 

Forest.—Supt. Hillard: Barnett township 
has made arrangements to seat all its houses 
(six) with patent*furniture, including teachers’ 
desks, by the time the schools open for the win- 
ter term. No township in the county stands 
more in need of the furniture. 

GREENE.—Supt. Herrington: A normal class 
in connection with Waynesburg College is being 
— by Profs. A. J. Waychoff, G. F. Martin, 
and Ezra D. Stewart; attendance seventy-five. 
This feature of the college is doing a good work 
for the teachers of our county. Special attention 
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is given to methods of instruction and school 
management. 

INDIANA.—Supt. Cochran: Washington and 
Conemaugh townships are each building a new 
house. These will be first-class houses, large, 
well-arranged, finely situated, and seated with 
patent furniture. Ex-Supt. Craighead, recently 
elected principal of Elder's Ridge Academy, 
has resigned, and Prof. T. B. Elder will con- 
tinue to conduct the school, ably assisted by 
Rev. Stewart. 

HUNTINGDON.—Supt. Brumbaugh: The an- 
nual examinations show a marked advance in 
our teaching force, in both scholarship and 
method. The educational meetings held through- 
out the county, supplementing the work of the 
examinations, were largely attended by an in- 
telligent and earnest body of citizens and 
teachers. These meetings will prepare the 
way for successful local institutes during the 
year. Excellent new school-houses are in 
course of erection in Carbon, Hopewell, Clay, 
Porter, Walker, Juniata (two buildings), Shirley 
(two buildings), Huntingdon (a four-room 
building), and a number are being repaired. 
Barre has purchased new patent furniture for 
all its schools, and many other rooms will be 
similarly furnished. 

JuNIATA.—Supt. Auman: Rev. A.S. Vaughan 
conducted a normal class at Academia, and Prof. 
E. O. Kreider at McAlisterville, for the benefit 
of teachers ; many of our teachers were in atten- 
dance, preparing themselves for the coming ex- 
aminations. The general examinations are 
over; 144 applicants were examined, of whom 
sixteen failed to attain the standard required. 

3 directors and 289 citizens were pres- 
ent at the different examinations. From reports 
on file, nearly all our schools are acceptably 
filled. The examinations were conducted by 
the oral and written methods combined—the 
former to test the applicant’s speech and his 
ability to impart what he knew to others, the 
latter to ascertain his literary attainments, his 
readiness in the execution of diagramsand letters, 
which the oral method could not reveal, also 
punctuation, the use of capital letters, and style 
of penmanship. rele 

LANCASTER.—Supt. Brecht: Twelve districts 
have opened their schools this month (August). 
Two of these have each established a new 
school district. The new act specifying the 
number of teaching days in a school month was 
received with a slight ripple of disfavor in dis- 
tricts that had contracted before the enactment. . 
Everything has been adjusted pleasantly, and 
the new condition of things is duly observed. 
No reduction in salary has been reported. West 
Hempfield, employing eighteen teachers, has 
added a half month, making the term seven 
months, This district, a year ago, erected an 
elegant two-room structure at a cost of over 
$3,000. Our schools throughout the county 
were readily filled for the ensuing year with a 
corps of coinpetent teachers, the ratio of begin- 
ners employed being greatly reduced. Eliza- 
beth township has again decided to hold a com- 
bined teachers’ and directors’ institute session 
of the district, for the purpose of holding discus- 
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sions and giving practical demonstrations of the 
best plans of teaching. 

LEHIGH.—Supt. Knauss: New school-houses 
are in course of erection as follows: Heidelberg, 
three ; Lower Milford, three’; and Upper Saucon, 
one. Salisbury township has fixed its school 
term at six months instead of five and a half 
months, as heretofore. Twenty-two teachers’ 
examinations were held, at which 296 applicants 
were examined, 223 receiving provisional cer- 
tificates; the others were rejected. The exam- 
inations were attended by 116 directors, 88 per 
cent., and a large number of citizens, who 
manifested a lively interest in the cause of 
popular education. We will not have as large 
a proportion of ‘‘ beginners,” nor as many 
changes in our corps of teachers as during the 
past few years. Term and teachers’ salaries 
are about the same as last year. 

MERCER.—Supt. McCleery: A two-story ad- 
dition is being built at Stoneboro’ and will be 
completed by Sept. 15th. The directors are 
worthy of all praise for the sacrifice they are 
making to ae teh the condition of theirschools, 
the more so, because they have met with much 
opposition from the taxpayers. 

MIFFLIN.—Supt. Owens: The Normal Class 
in Granville was well attended, 87 teachers 
being enrolled. The instruction by Profs. 
Bakeless, Cane, and others, was thorough and 

ractical, and was appreciated by the teachers 
in attendance. Two new houses have been 
erected during the summer and will be furnished 
with improved furniture—one in Decatur (a 
double house), and one in Wayne. Granville 
township has reseated three houses and Derry 
will reseat one. Our examinations thus far have 
revealed a surplus of teachers. Quite a num- 
ber of applicants are as yet unprepared and 
had to be rejected. The Lewistown Academy, 
under the management of the Misses Knotwell, 
will open with quite a large attendance. 

MontTouR.—Supt. Ream: The Danville 
School Board have adopted Blaisdell’s ‘‘ Our 
Bodies and How we Live,” for the high school 
and grammar schools, and Smith's “‘ Primer 
of Physiology”’ for the lower grades. Blaisdell’s 
Physiology has been adopted in every district 
of the county except Limestone and Derry. 

SNYDER.—Supt. Dill: My summer Normal 
was attended by 121 teachers. The term was 
a very successful one. New houses are being 
built in Centre and Union, and two are being 
newly furnished in Perry. 

SOMERSET.—Supt. Weller: The local normal 
schools were well attended and the outlook is 
favorable for a full supply of teachers. Somer- 
set township is erecting new houses and placing 
patent furniture in each. 

PERRY.—Supt. Aumiller: I am glad to note a 
= of improvement in a number of districts. 

e directors of Marysville are erecting a brick 
building, which will be among the finest in the 
county ; in New Bloomfield a much needed im- 
provement has been made by grading the school 
yard and placing around it a fine brick wall 
which will be capped with Ohio sandstone; the 
directors in Miller have decided upon better 
buildings and experienced teachers; they are 
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erecting a brick building and have increased 
the salary. Bloomfield has lengthened its term 
one month and retained last year’s corps of 
teachers. 

PoTTER.—Supt. Buckbee: The attendance at 
summer schools visited during the month was 
so small a percentage of the number enrolled, 
that it seems to me the most careless observer 
cannot fail to see that it is a mistake to have 
school in summer. Our County Teachers’ 
Association had an interesting meeting July roth 
and 11th. 

Union.—Supt. Johnson: The boys’ and girls’ 
grammar schools of Lewisburg have been con- 
solidated, with Mr. D. P. Stapleton as principal, 
and Miss Hannah Montgomery, assistant. The 
curriculum is being revised, and other reforms 
are under consideration. The salaries of all the 
teachers have been advanced. 

VENANGO.—Supt. Lord: I deeply regret to 
announce to the Department the death of Hon. 
M. C. Beebe, of Pleasantville, the first county 
superintendent of the county. A disciple of 
Page and Horace Mann, he brought to the 
work of organization not only first-class ability 
but thorough systematic training. Venango 
county owes much of the present success of her 
schools to the direction and impetus given at 
the very outset by Mr. Beebe. Always a warm 
friend of young people and an earnest advocate 
of the public school system, he will be sadly 
missed in the educational work of this section. 

WayneE.—Supt. Kennedy: A new school- 
house has been built in Scott township, and one 
is being built in Preston. A number of other 
school buildings and rooms have been exten- 
sively repaired and improved. 

BETHLEHEM.—Supt. Desh: In accordance 
with the recent law on text-books, the Bethle- 
hem school board will furnish the text-books 
for the public schools of this district. 

CARBONDALE.—Supt Forbes: The grounds 
around our schools were not in proper condition 
for tree-planting on Arbor Day, and conse- 
quently no trees were planted except at school 
No. 1, where the principal teacher aided by his 
pupils set out a dozen maples. 

HAZLETON.—Supt. Harman: The prepara- 
tions for heating the Pine Street school building 
(ten rooms) by hot air and steam combined 
have just been completed at a cost of $1,500. 
The same system gave such satisfaction last 
year in heating the new building that our 
Board concluded to adopt it for this one also. I 
regret to announce the resignation of Prof. T. 
B. Harrison, principal of our high school for the 
past two years. He has accepted a more re- 
munerative position in Wilkesbarre. Mr. G. K. 
Musselman, of New Mahoning, has been 
elected to fill the vacancy. Mr. M., comes 
well recommended and, we doubt not, will con- 
tinue the good work so well begun by our 
former principals. 

McKEEsPport.—Supt. Deane: The closing 
exercises of the highschool were held June roth. 
The class was composed of three gentlemen 
and one lady. The exercises consisted of an 
original production by each graduate, the pres- 
entation of the scholarship in Adrian College to 
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Miss Clara Lawrence, with appropriate remarks 
by Prof. James Watt, after which the diplomas 
were presented by the superintendent. The 
crowded condition of the schools last fall made 
necessary the temporary arrangement of the 
school hall for the use of the high school. The 
Board, at its last meeting, appointed a com- 
mittee empowered to make the room suitable 
for the use of the high school. The repairs will 
cost about $500. 

MEADVILLE. — Supt. Roth: Twenty-seven 
graduates from the high school. From every 
standpoint I am able to say that the past year 
was the most successful of my administration, 
so far as the results in school work are concerned. 
We have had fewer failures, better average at- 
tendance, etc. 

NORRISTOWN.—Supt. Gotwals: The work of 
remodeling the old Oak St. building is progress- 
ing rapidly, and it will be ready for occupancy 
at the opening of school in September. This 
change will add greatly to the comfort of the 
pupils and give several additional rodms at a 
very small expense. 

Ort City.—Supt. Babcock: Arbor Day was 
enthusiastically observed, April 23d. The af- 
ternoon was entirely given upto it. Each room 
had appropriate exercises, consisting of essays, 
recitations, songs, and in the lower grades 
talks-—all relating to trees. Twenty-nine trees 
were planted in the school-yards, and a great 
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deal of interest was awakened among the pupils 
and also in the community. Schools closed June 
17th. Commencement week contained four 
important events: Saturday, June 13th, a con- 
cert was given by 600 children from the primary 
and grammar grades, which was highly praised _ 
by all who heard it. Sunday evening, Rev. W. 
T. Wood preached the Baccalaureate sermon 
before a very large audience. Monday evening 
the prize recitation and declamation contest was 
held in the Opera House. Tuesday evening 
the regular graduating exercises were held. 
The class consists of ten young ladies and one 
gentleman. The exercises were all of a high 
order of merit. The year has been one of con- 
stant progress. 

TAMAQUA.—Supt. Ditchburn: During the 
month of June and part of May I examined all 
the schools, and am happy to say that I found 
evident signs of advancement. The average 
percentage for each pupil was 86, two per cent. 
higher than last year. Six pupils graduated 
from the high school and were granted diplomas. 
The teachers during our last term have been 
again employed. 

WILLIAMSPORT.—Supt. S. Transeau: Our 
schools were opened on the last day of August 
with 3,073 pupils. This is a larger number 
than we ever enrolled on the first day of school. 
We have organized two additional schools to 
accommodate this large increase of pupils. 
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EVER to read a novel is almost as great a 
mistake as never to read anything but nov- 
els. Some of ‘‘the best that has been thought 
and said in the world” is to be found in works 
of fiction. To neglect them, therefore, is to 
neglect a distinct and important element in true 
culture. Among the educators of the world, in 
the broadest sense of the term, novelists hold no 
mean place. Some of the greatest reforms, in 
well-nigh every department of life, have been 
wrought by them—Cervantes in Spain, Dickens 
in England, Mrs. Stowe in our own country, and 
a multitude more. History, morals, manners, 
have no more successful teacher than the good 
novel. The true, the good, and the beautiful 
in literature have no more influential apostle. 
The novelist, moreover, to quote Prof. Pryde, 
“is a physician, well qualified to cure certain 
diseases of the mind, to dispel the vapors, to 
restore the tone and elasticity of the spirits, and 
to nerve us once more for the duties of life.” 
But just because fiction is so potent and com- 
prehensive an influence, its abuse is fraught 
with such terriblesevil. Bad novels are among 
the very worst foes of right, purity, and good- 
ness, of morality and religion, in existence. 
The legion of devils has none more insidious, 
venomous, and deadly than is the bad novel. 
And the great trouble is that for every good one 
in the world there are a hundred bad ones. 
It is this fact that makes it a matter of the 
most vital importance that in the reading of 
fiction, more than in anything else, one be vigi- 





lantly, conscientiously select. Begin your novel 
reading by reading first of all the few great, 
good novels of the world. Do more than pe- 
ruse them; study them thoroughly. Then 
make these the standards. whereby to judge the 
character and quality of all other novels you 
may afterwards indulge in. Finally, beware of 
becoming an habitual novel reader: as well be- 
come an habitual drunkard, so far as the effects 
on your usefulness on earth are concerned. 
After having mastered the few great novels of 
literature, read fiction only for recreation. This 
will probably limit your allowance to one or two 
a month, or perhaps a little more—plenty to keep 
up with all the really good fiction published. 
We have before us now three volumes that 

have just appeared, and which are eminently 
fitted for a little wholesome diversion for the 
weary brain-worker, The first isa new volume, 
by Bret Harte with the far-fetched citle, “ By 
Shore and Sedge’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.,. 
$1). After the decidedly inferior work this orig-- 
inal and gifted author has done in the last few: 
years, itis not a little refreshing and encour- 
aging to find him in this volume of three short: 
stories once more returning to his early methods. 
and spirit. ‘An Apostle of the Tules,”’ is well. 
worthy of the author of ‘The Luck of Roaring: 
Camp.” Itis altogether charming. So is «‘ A. 
Ship of ’49,”’ though not quite as natural, nor as. 
fresh and invigorating. ‘‘Sarah Walker,”’ the: 
shortest of the three stories, is mere ‘‘ padding,” 
utterly without an excuse for its existence. In: 
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“A Marsh Island’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$1.25) we have the ripest production of one of 
the most promising literary artists of our coun- 
try, Sarah Orne Jewett. It is eminently a rest- 
ful novel, a summer's episode on a quiet New 
England farm; nothing to rouse or stir up the 
reader’s feelings; no exciting plot nor thrilling 
denouement ; yet holding one’s interest firmly to 
the end by its charm of style, wealth of artistic 
and poetic description, and truthful delineation 
of character. ‘“‘ Zhe Bar Sinister’ (Cassell & 
Co., Limited, $1.25), by an anonymous author, 
certainly a woman, has just the opposite char- 
acteristics. Indeed, its avowed purpose is to 
stir up the reader thoroughly against that foul 
blot on our national escutcheon, Mormonism, 
whose crafty ways, vile teachings, and terrible 
practices, it endeavors to expose. It is written 
with an earnest purpose and not unskillful pen. 
It rouses one up to excitement at the first read- 
ing, and we sincerely hope it will succeed in 
swelling the tide of righteous popular sentiment 
until the “twin relic,”’ with all its evil and dis- 
grace, shall be utterly swept away. But the 
novel, on sober thought, really tells us nothing 
about Mormonism we did not already know. Its 
story is not a very probable one; its characters 
are not very natural; nor is its style very artis- 
tic. One cannot help feeling while reading it, 
on such a subject, with such materials, what a 
novel the author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, or of 
Ramona, would have made of it! The fact still 
remains, however, that “The Bar Sinister’ is 


one of the most notable novels of the season, 


and one well worth reading. 


AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS—Iil. 


The first distinctly American poet, despite the 
claims of a Mrs. Sigourney, Timrod, Brainerd. 
Payne, and others, was born of Mayflower stock, 
in 1794, in the person of William Cullen Bryant. 
The volume treating of him in the American 
Men of Letters series is in course of preparation 
by competent hands. We therefore leave the 
consideration of our pioneer poet until it shall 
appear. 

Following close upon Bryant in the realm of 
American poetry came two, so entirely different 
from him in their characters and work, as to be 
scarcely recognizable as belonging to the same 
age or race. Nathaniel Parker Willis, whose 
biography is written by Henry A. Beers, 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25), was born at 
Portland, Maine, on January 2oth, 1806; 
scarcely a yest before, in the same old seaport 
town, our best-loved poet, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, first saw the light of day. 

Five years before the latter first appeared 
in print, however, the precocious Willis was 
already famous as a poet, magazine editor, and 
foreign correspondent. ‘To-day Longfellow is 
still the favorite poet of two peoples ; a singer 
dearer, perhaps, to the general heart than 
any other who has sung in the English 
tongue. His brilliant contemporary, after being 
for about fifteen years the most popular maga- 
zinist in America, has sunk into comparative 
oblivion.” It is the inevitable fate of those who 


rise too quickly and too high, afterwards to sink 
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even lower than in justice they deserve. After 

reading Mr. Beers’s highly entertaining volume, 

this conviction is forced upon one; while at the 

same time it becomes clearer than ever that 

Lowell’s verdict, struck off in his ‘‘ Fable for 

Critics," must remain the “last word” on the 

subject. 

“ There is Willis, all za¢ty and jaunty and gay, 

Who says his best things in so foppish a way, [’em, 

With conceits and pet phrases so thickly o’erlaying 

That one hardly knows whether to thank him for 
saying ’em, 

Over-ornament ruins both poem and prose. 

Just conceive of a Muse with a ring in her nose! 

His prose has a natural grace of its own, 

And enough of it, too, if he’d let it alone ; 

But he twitches and jerks so, one fairly gets tired, 

And is forced to forgive where he might have ad- 
mired ; 

Yet whenever it slips away free and unlaced, 

It runs like a stream with a musical waste, 

And gurgles along with the liquidest sweep ;— 

’Tis not deep as a river, but who’d have it deep?” 


Willis died on January 2oth, 1867, of paralysis 
and softening of the brain, after years of intense 
suffering from epileptic attacks. ‘‘ With the ex- 
ception of Henry Heine,” says one of his 
physicians, ‘‘ there has hardly been a man of 
letters doomed to such protracted torments from 
bodily disease.” 

Edgar Allen Poe was born at Boston, three 
years after Willis, January 19th, 1809. There 
is no American author of whom there has been 
so much written, concerning whom there has 
been so much dispute, and whose character and 
history have been clouded in so much uncer- 
tainty and mystery. In Prof. Woodberry’s 
volume (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25) all this 
is most lahoriously and conscientiously ex- 
amined, weighed, and sifted, with the result of 
giving us the the most authentic, and, we be- 
lieve, the final, biography of this meteoric 
genius. ‘An artist, primarily, whose skill, 
helped by the finest sensitive and perceptive 
powers in himself, were developed by thought, 
patience, and endless self-correction into a 
subtle deftness of hand unsurpassed in its own 
work, he belonged to the men of culture instead 
of those of original power; but being gifted with 
the dreaming instinct, the myth-making faculty, 
the allegorizing power, and with no other poetic 
element of high genius, he exercised his art in 
a*region of vague feeling, symbolic ideas, and 
fantastic imagery, and wrought his spell largely 
through sensuous effects of color, sound, and 
gloom, heightened by lurking but unshaped 
suggestions of mysterious meanings. . . In im- 
agination, as in action, his was an evil genius ; 
and in its realms of reverie he dwelt alone.” 
Such is Prof. Woodberry’s admirable summary 
of Poe’s literary qualities. His judgment of his 
personal character is equally clear, just, and 
concisely expressed: ‘‘ Poe, being highly en- 
dowed, well-bred, and educated better than his 
fellows, had more than once fair upportunities, 
brilliant prospects, and groups of benevolent, 
considerate, and active friends, and repeatedly 
forfeited prosperity and even the homely honor 
of an honest name. He ate opium and drank 
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liquor; whatever was the cause, these were in- 
struments of his ruin, and before half his years 
were run they had done their work with terrible 
thoroughness—he was a broken man. He died 
(October 7th, 1849,) under circumstances of ex- 
ceptional ugliness, misery, and pity, but not 
accidentally, for the end and the manner of it 
were clearly near and inevitable.” 


ScHOOL EDITION oF Hopcson’s ERRORS IN THE 
UsE OF ENGLISH. Compiled and edited by J. Doug- 
las Christie, B. A. 12 mo. Pp. 142. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

How SHOULD I PRONOUNCE? Or the Art of Correct 
Pronunciation. A Manual for Schools, Colleges, 
and Private Use. By Wm. Henry P. Phyfe. 18 
mo. Pp. xx, 305. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 

As condensed into this ‘School Edition” for use 
in the classroom, Dr. Hodgson’s well known and 
successful book is little more than a collection of ex- 
amples of the wrong use of the language, classified 
and ‘properly arranged. As exercises for the correc- 
tion of false grammar and rhetoric it will be found 
very convenient. All that made the larger edition most 
interesting to the general student has been omitted 
here. We are sorry it was deemed necessary to con- 
dense so much, though it may not detract from the 
actual usefulness of the book. 

On the other hand, it would have been an advan- 
tage to Mr. Phyfe’s work if, in the first part at least, 
there had been a little more condensation, or even 
omission, in the slightly labored and pedantic state- 
ment of principles, definitions, and analyses of the 
subject, of the nature of sound, the voice, articulate 
sounds, the alphabet, etc. At the same time the work 
is a valuable one,—we are inclined to call it the most 
thorough and best on the subject that has yet appeared, 
and there have been many in recent years; and 
this in spite of the fact that we do not agree with 
many of its sweeping statements, nor admire its dog- 
matic tone. The author’s principles are sound, his 
method good, his diacritical system the most minute 
and accurate we know, and the list of over a thou- 
sand words commonly mispronounced eminently use- 
ful; perhaps the most practically valuable portion of 
the whole volume. Like all that comes from the 
Messrs. Putnams, the mechanical excellenee and neat- 
ness of the book are a pleasure to contemplate. We 
heartily commend the work to our teachers in partic- 


ular. 
Essays ON EDUCATIONAL REFoRMERS. Sy Robert 
Herbert Quick. 12 mo. Pp. xxi, 331. Cincin- 


nati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

Joun Amos ComMENtIus, Bishop of the Moravians. 
His Life and Educational Works. By S. S. 
Laurie, A. MF. R. S.E. 12 mo. Pp. 229. 
Boston: New England Publishing Co. $y. 

Ever since its first publication in England, more 
than twenty years ago, Dr. Quick’s volume has held 
a deservedly high place, if not the highest, in its de- 
partment. It not only gives a sufficiently full outline 
of each of the leading educational reformers and his 
work, but presents a very clear bird’s eye view of the 
history of pedagogics from the time of the early 
Jesuits up to the present. It is just the kind of book 
every live educator needs and will want. For to 
appreciate the present advanced status of education, 
as well as to recognize its shortcomings, it is neces- 
sary to know its past history, and to trace its devel- 
opment from step to step. The excellences of the 

k are too well known to need any renewed com- 
mendation from us. 
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If there is one of the great educational reformers of 
whom and whose works we want to know more than 
the limits of Dr. Quick’s essays permitted him to give, 
that one is John Amos Comenius. We are therefore 
glad for this American edition of Prof. Laurie’s inter- 
esting work. It is the fullest and best life of Comenius 
in the English language. About one-fourth of the 
volume is biographical, and this, to one acquainted 
with the great Moravian bishop’s eventful and roman- 
tic career, is perhaps the least satisfactory part of the 
work, passing over too briefly or in silence, as it does, 
too many important events in the long life of the sub- 
ject; failing, for instance, to make any mention of the 
interesting fact that Comenius, about 1642, had a call 
from Harvard College, and was on the point of be- 
coming its President, when Oxenstiern outbid Gov. 
Winthrop and secured him for Sweden. Prof. 
Lawrie’s full and accurate analyses of the Didactica 
Magna, Methcdus Linguarum, and other educational 
works of the great pioneer, however, are admirable, 
and leave nothing to be desired on that score. The 
principles and methods of Comenius are so fundamen- 
tally correct that advance in education leads back to- 
wards, rather than away fromthem. They will repay 
a careful study. 

THE RussIAN REVOLT, J¢s Causes, Condition, and 
Prospects. By Edmund Noble. r2mo. Pp. 263. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $r. 

FRENCH AND GERMAN SOCIALISM IN 
Times. By Richard T. Ely, Ph. D. 
274. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


RECENT AMERICAN SOCIALISM. Richard 7. Ely, 
Ph. D. 8v0., paper, pp. 74. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University, N. Murray, Publ. Ag’t. 

The most serious problem now before the Ameri- 
¢an people is the reconciliation of the ever-increasing 
difficulties, and ever-deepening bitterness, between 
labor and capital, between workingmen and employ- 
ers. The breach between the two classes of society 
is widening every day. It threatens a violent disrup- 
tion in fire and blood, and the utter destruction of all 
existing institutions and forms of society and govern- 
ment. All too long have its existence and steady 
growth been ignored. It is high time that earnest 
men and patriots set themselves diligently to the task 
of discovering “ what is to be done about it.” The 
works before us therefore appeal to the careful atten- 
tion of every American citizen who has the good of 
his country, the safety of his home, and the welfare 
of his felow-men at heart. : 

A study of these works will do much at least to 
destroy the prevalent dense ignorance on the subject. 
Socialism is vaguely talked and written about among 
us, but how few really know anything about its causes, 
its nature, or its strength among us! The commonest 
error is to connect it somehow or other with nihilism, 
and therefore lightly to say, “O that is a foreign 
monster; it can never flourish on American soil!” 
Mr. Noble’s enimently clear and thorough little book 
will do much to make us understand the real relation 
of American socialism to Russian nihilism, and espe- 
cially to demonstrate the fundamental difference be- 
tween thetwo. It is a thoroughly reliable study of 
the subject, made at first hand, by a clear and vigorous 
thinker, and presented in an interesting style. From 
Prof. Ely’s book on French and German Socialism, 
then, will be learned, just as clearly and interestingly, 
the nature of the movement in those countries. His 
history of all its various phases is most instructive 
and excellent. And it is necessary to understand this 
before we can fully understand and appreciate its 
motives, extent, and purposes in America, as fully ex- 
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plained in the same author’s Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity pamphlet. It is easy to call Prof. Ely an alar- 
mist and pessimist. But it is not so easy to get rid of 
the alarming facts he presents: that there are in this 
country between 75,000 and 100,000 thoroughly or- 
ganized socialists ; two-thirds of them at least, the In- 
ternationalists, “ believing in the use of dynamite and 
like weapons of warfare as a means of attaining their 
purposes ;” and all of them aiming at “‘ some form of 
exclusive co-operation in production and exchange,” 
and “the abolition of private property in land, and cap- 
ital to make room for common property.’”’ Prof. Ely 
has thoroughly studied his subject, and we can hear- 
tily commend his works to the earnest attention of all. 
The three volumes before us are most timely, and 
dare not be ignored. 


Casar’s GALLIC CiviL War. Seven Books. Edited 
by J. H. and W. F. Allen, and J. B. Greenough. 
Revised, with Notes and Dissertations, fully Tllus- 
trated, on Casar’s Gallic campaigns and the Roman 
military art, by H. P. Judson. 12 mo. Pp. xix, 
533. Boston: Ginn & Co. Price $1.50. 

LAELIus. A Dialogue on Friendship. By M. Tullius 
Cicero. Edited for the use of Schools with Notes, 
Vocabulary, and Biographical index. By E. S. 
Shuckburgh, M.A. s6mo. Pp. 164. London: 
Macmillan and Co. Price, go cts. 

It fairly makes one envious of the modern school- 
boy to contemplate the immense advantages he has 
over those enjoyed by former generations! To read 
Ceesar, for instance, with the aid of such excellent 
maps and battle plans and faithful illustrations of 
weapons, chariots, bridges, and all the paraphernalia 
of ancient warfare, as are given in the volume before 
us, must be a delight instead of a labor. By means 
of them and of the full military notes, the student gets 
a definite idea of the Roman army and the modes of 
warfare, and can read understandingly and with in- 
terest. Prof. Judson’s plan is an innovation on all 
former text-books ‘on the subject, and one in which 
we rejoice. It has made the book a model of its 
kind. And the publishers have done well to put 
their best work on the volume, so as to leave nothing 
to be desired in typography, paper, or binding. 

Mr. Shuckburgh, too, has worthily edited Cicero’s 
most charming essay. By his introduction on Cicero 
and his Laelius he arouses the student’s interest to 
the full, and gives all needed historical information. 
His notes on the text are judicious and not too numer- 
ous. A clear analysis is printed at the head of each 
chapter, and a full biographical index completes 
the whole. He has fully succeeded, we think, in 
showing scholars “that Cicero did not write merely 
to puzzle English schoolboys.’ We know of no 
better edition for use in schools and colleges. 


OBJECT LESSONS ON PLANTS: An Elementary Bot- 
any for Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar 
Grades. 12mo. Pp. 169. New York: A. 
Lovell & Co. $r. 

GEOLOGICAL Excursions; or The Rudiments of 
Geology for Young Learners. By Alexander Win- 
chell, LL. D. s12mo. Pp. 240. Chicago: S.C. 
Griggs & Co. $1.50. 

In no department of education has there been 
greater progress made within recent years than in that 
of the natural sciences. Of this the two volumes be- 
fore us may be taken as an illustration. The first 
constitutes Part III of Lovell’s excellent series on 
“Practical Work in the School-room,’’ which so 
many teachers throughout the country have already 
found invaluable in their work. It consists of four 


parts. Part I gives Lessons and Plans for Lessons to 
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be taught in Primary and Intermediate Grades. Part 
II, Lessons for classes in the lower Grammar Grades. 
Part III gives Blackboard Outlines, and a full outline 
showing the classification of Plants ; also a short His- 
tory of Plants and Botany. Part IV, Lists of the most 
familiar trees, shrubs, vines, and other plants, arranged 
after an original plan. In the hands of an intelligent, 
industrious, and conscientious teacher the book can- 
not fail to make the study of botany highly interest- 
ing and popular in our schools. 

Dr. Winchell is so consummate a master, not only 
of the science of Geology, but also of the art of inter- 
esting and instructing others in the same, that he has 
succeeded in giving us one of the very best elemen- 
tary geologies in existence. Its greatest value lies not 
so much in what it teaches, as in the admirable man- 
ner in which it teaches how to teach geology. This 
it does so clearly and pleasantly that the merest novice 
in the science can take up these “ Excursions,” an_l 
without difficulty follow the author “ over the thresh- 
old of the subject,” and in such wise that he will 
not be content to stop there. The book is really a 
beguiling one; the lessons so simple, the method so 
natural and charming, as to make the study more like 
play than anything else. 

Both books are fully illustrated, and will do much 
to popularize the study of botany and geology among 
the youngest scholars, where the study needs to be 
begun if ever any true results are to come from it in 
the public schools. 


THE FuTuRE oF EpUCATED WoMEN. Sy Helen 
Ekin Starret; and Men, Women,and Money. By 
Frances Ekin Allison. 16 mo. Pp. 75. Chicago: 
Jansen, McClurg & Co. 

Two admirably written essays by two earnest and 
thoughtful sisters, on “right adjustment of the complex 


_relations of women to social and domestic life and 


the compensatory employments of civilized society.” 
While we may not entirely agree with them as to the 
special ends to be attained in this “ right adjustment,” 
we do fully aggree with them in their eloquent 
plea for the higher education of women as the neces- 
sary means without which this important problem 
will never be satisfactorily solved. The essays are 
full of wholesome food for thought, of noble senti- 
ments and genuine inspiration, not only for the think- 
ing women of our land, but for thinking men as well. 


A HIsTory OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
from the Revolution to the Civil War. John Bach 
Mc Master. In Five Volumes. Vol. II. Pp. xx, 656. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.50. 

When Prof. McMaster’s first volume appeared, 
more than a year ago, its novel plan, overwhelming 
mass of interesting details, and brilliant rhetoric, 
seemed to take away people’s breath. It was a sur- 
prise almost startling in its nature. Now there is a 
reactionary tendency at work. Undue praise is being 
followed by undue blame and too harsh criticism. 
The book has decided faults; they are as marked in 
the second volume as in the first. Its style lacks the 
calm dignity of true historical writing. It is not free 
from partisan spirit, as in its unstinted praise of Ham- 
ilton and Hamiltonian measures, and its uniform de- 
preciation of Jefferson and Jeffersonian principles and 
methods. It is not fair in its comparison of the past 
with the present, too often comparing only the worst 
of the former with the best of the latter. By its mass 
of details, culled too much only from the columns of 
contemporary newspapers, it rather hides than illus- 
trates the more important principles and tendencies 
of the social and political development of the times 
it depicts; is too much like a mere chronicle rather 
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than a history. With all these faults, however, Prof. 
McMaster’s is the most important American historical 
work since the completion of Bancroft’s, of which it 
serves as a worthy continuation and complement. It 
is amonument of patient and varied research, and a 
magazine of sociological facts, such as cannot be 
found anywhere else, a collection of historical mate- 
rial that is simply invaluable. And without doubt it 
is the most intensely interesting work of the kind 
ever produced in this country. The teacher of 
American history will find it most helpful to him in 
his work. No intelligent American can well afford to 
be without it. 


THE FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION: No. 3. 
Containing Two Hundred Favorite Songs and 
Hymns. No Leaf Turned to Complete Song or 
Hymn. Paper Edition, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

We have not been surprised at the favor with which 
Nos. 1 and 2 of the Franklin Square Song Collection 
have been received, for there is enough music of ex- 
cellent quality and permanent value in each book to 
insure a demand for it, where it is known, among 
those whe enjoy good songs and hymns. Also, of 
hardly less importance is the price at which the books 
are sold. This is such as to bring them within easy 
reach of any that may desire to have them. Thethird 
number, gleaned from the same rich field of song as 
those that have preceded it, “ brings out of its treas- 
ures things new and old’””—much that is old and that 
has stood the test of time, being again new and gladly 
welcomed by a new generation. The two hundred 
selections include many familiar and favorite hymns, 
school songs, ballads and songs of sentiment, Christ- 
mas songs and cradle songs, arbor day songs, and 
songs of country. For list of contents, see adver- 
tisement in September number of this Journal. 


AN ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, For Primary and 
Intermediate Grades. Oral and Written. By 
Charles L. Howard. sr2mo. Pp. sr12. New 
York : Potter, Ainsworth & Co. 

The author has consistently kept in view the truth 
expressed in his preface, that “ In the work of teach- 
ing primary and intermediate arithmetic, the impor- 
tant factor is the live teacher, for whom the only 
aids to be provided are pertinent suggestions, and in 
addition for the later work, such matter, logically and 
naturally arranged, as may be used by pupils under 
intelligent direction.” This little book in conse- 
quence is eminently suggestive, practical, and usable. 
The primary and intermediate teacher will find it 
very helpful. 

NEw AND COMPLETE ENGLISH,-GERMAN AND GER- 
MAN-ENGLISH POCKET DICTIONARY, With the Pro- 
nunciation of both Languages, etc. By Dr. J. F. 
Leonhard Tafel and Louis H. Tafel A.B. 16 mo. 
Pp. 874. Philadelphia: 1. Kohler. 


The lack of a thoroughly good and reliable English- 
German and German-English Dictionary is notorious. 
While this compact little volume does not profess to 
supply that lack, and while a number of deficiencies 
and inaccuracies both of pronunciation and definition 
might be pointed out. yet for all ordinary purposes it 
will be found, more satisfactory and reliable than many 
of the more pretentious dictionaries that are extant. 
It bears the mark of painstaking and conscientious 
labor on the part of the editors, and of really remark- 
able skill in the surprisingly large number of words 
and definitions that have been compressed into this 
single volume. The lists of proper names with their 
Pronunciation are very full, and will be found exceed- 
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ingly helpful. 


Giving all the chief technical terms of 
the arts and sciences makes it especially valuable for 
use in schools and® by business men, which is in- 
creased by its convenient form and good honest bind- 
ing. 

HIsTORIC MANUAL OF THE REFORMED CHURCH IN 


THE UNITED STATES. Sy Joseph Henry Dubbs, 
D.D. Illustrated. 8 vo. Pp. 43737. Published 
by the Author, at Lancaster, Pa. $1.50. 


Although the author states in his preface that his 
work “is purely an individual publication, and that 
the Synod is in no way to be held responsible for its 
contents,’ we shall be surprised if this manual 
be not at once accepted by every one as the authori- 
tative history of the denomination of which Dr. 
Dubbs is the recognized historical authority. And it 
deserves to be so accepted, for, though modestly 
styled a “‘ manual,’’ its second part, comprising nearly 
two-thirds of the whole work, and relating to “‘ The 
Reformed Church in the United States,”’ is really an 
original contribution to the history of the denomina- 
tion, displaying wide research and much study of or- 
iginal sources and documents, and in no sense a mere 
compilation and abridgment of other works, such as 
we are accustomed to find in the average ecclesiasti- 
cal manual. The first part treats of “ The Reformed 
Church in Europe.’”? The whole is written in the 
author’s-usual entertaining style, clear and graceful, 
and is eminently readable, which so many church 
histories are not. Mechanically, the volume reflects 
much credit on the Inquirer Printing Co., of Lan- 
caster, from whose press it is issued. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE Com- 

POUNDS OF CARBON; or, Organic Chemistry. By 

Ira Remsen, Professor of Chemistry in the Johns 


Hopkins University. r2mo. Pp. x, 364. Bos- 
ton: Ginn, Heath & Co. 
This well-made book differs somewhat in the 


method and order in which the subject is treated, 
from most other works of the kind. In most cases, 
this difference is an improvement. Instead of bur- 
dening its pages with the usual unnecessarily large 
number of compounds of carbon that are given, it 
takes up fewer special cases, but uses these to ex- 
plain and illustrate general relations and principles. 
This certainly is the better method for the class of 
students for whom it is specially written. A still 
greater excellence lies in its full and clear directions 
for making needed experiments. This greatly facil- 
itates the study. No less than tighty well-selected 
experiments, such as are within the means of almost 
any laboratory, are thus described. The book is 


- strictly, however, an Introduction to the study; as 


such, it is clear, simple, elementary, and takes for 
granted a knowledge of nothing but the merest rudi- 
ments of general chemistry. We consider it a very 
useful work. 


SHOEMAKER’S DIALOGUES. Designed for School and 
Social Entertainment. Entirely New and Origt- 
nal. Edited by Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. s2mo. 
Pp. 256. Philadelphia: National School of Elo- 
cution and Oratory. 

This will be a welcome volume to the many super- 
intendents and teachers who deplore the staleness and 
worn-out character of most of the extant collections 
of dialogues. All in these volumes are new. Some 
are good; others desultory. The humorous element 
largely predominates; though it is never coarse or 
irreverent., The schoo] must be hard to please that 
cannot find enough good material for an entertain- 
ment in the forty dialogues here given. 
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weorens, SPARE THAT TREE. 


Henry Russecys.. 
Gezorce P, Morais. 
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Wood - man, spare that tree! Touch not a sin - gle 
That old fa-mil-iar tree, Its glo - ry and re 
When but an i- dle boy, I sought its grateful 
My heart-stringsroundtheecling, Close as_ thy bark, old 
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bough; In youth it shel - tered 


- nown Arespread o’er land and 
shade; In all their gush-ing 
friend! Here shall the wild - bird 
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me, And [ll pro-tect it now; "Twas my fore-fa - ther’s hand, That 
sea, And would’st thou hew it down? Woodman, for-bear thy stroke! Cut 
joy, Here, too, my sis - ters played; My moth - er kissed me here; My 


sing, And still thy branches bend. Old tree, the storm thou’lt brave, And, 




































































fa’ 
ti 
Ihe 
te 
placed it near his cot, There,woodman,let it stand, Thy axe shallharmit not! 
not itsearth-boundties; Oh! spare thata - ged oak, Now tow-’ring to the skies, 
fa - ther pressed my hand, For - give this fool-ish tear, But let that old oak stand! 
woodman, leave the spot; While I’ve a hand to save, Thy axe shall harmit not! 
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MUSICAL ALPHABET. 


CuILpHoop Sones. 
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eae “Se ana | aR ely, ig ens, 
Come, dearteacher,hearme say What I can of A B C: A BCD EF G, 
Now, my Al-pha - bet isthrough, Will you hearmy sis-ter too? A BC D E F G, 
t } eee ERE + Tr 
2 a ee ee ee rt 
I J KLMUWNOP COC RR SF ot TF DU v W (dow. -ble-you) and 
She has said them all to me; Q R_ S and T U_ V, W(dou-ble-you) and 
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X Y Z. Now we’vesaid our A B C oe 
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X Y |Z. Nowyou’veheardmy A B_- C, Tell me what you think of 


us have a_ kiss from thee. 




















